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increased Sales 
Are “‘Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! 


International produces the most complete line of fresh, 
flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 





Pure White Patent Rye 
Pure Light Patent Rye 
Pure Cream Rye 

Pure Cream Special Rye 
Pure Dark Rye 

Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
Rye Blends—Cream, 


Dark and Pumpernickel E 
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What are you 
paying for 
when you buy 
bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient — but what do you get? 


Here are the facts about the “extras” in Russell- Miller flour that aren't 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big difference. 


HE purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 
and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 
an important production ingredient—so many 
dollars per hundred weight. To Russell-Miller the 
bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 
and customer satisfaction. 
You won’t find them listed on the invoice, but the 
“extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
the biggest value a baker will ever receive. 


It all starts with the wheat 

Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 
by Russell-Miller for their excellence in particular types 
of bakery flours . . . bread, cake, pastry . . . for their 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
elevators are filled with a variety of these wheats... 
all representing the finest crops from the country’s top 
wheat producing regions. 


The search for perfection never ends 
Vigilance is the price of quality. At Russell-Miller’s 
modern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 
built through more than 75 years of milling. Tests 
before wheat is bought . . . tests before wheat is milled 
. tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


final test . . . an actual baking, to prove the qualities 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The research 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone repre- 
sent a huge investment . . . yet, this search for perfec- 


tion is a part of the bargain you make when you buy 
Russell-Miller flour. 


Service is a part of the bargain too 

To Russell-Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the miller’s responsibility. Technical service is always 
available . . . formula analysis and production help is a 
part of the bargain too. 

The whole idea behind Russell-Miller’s bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
and dependability . . . to back it with technical help 
... to make it easily available at a fair price. Remem- 
ber, easily available means the flour you want, in the 
quantity you want, when you want it. That’s why 
Russell-Miller will gladly make mixed shipments. 

These days, isn’t it refreshing to find a source that 
offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad- 
vantages are important . . . that’s why they’re a part 
of every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers. 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882. 
They always will be... you can count on it. 





MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Quality Becote paper made in Bemis’ own mill. 
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Grain Trade Committee, USDA Adjourn 


Meeting as Storage Controversy Grows 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The great dif- 
ficulties of obtaining agreement in 
the negotiation of a new Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement are em- 
phasized by the further adjourn- 
ment of the meeting between the 
two groups concerned —the grain 
trade’s negotiating committee and 
officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The next meeting will 
be held sometime in February and 
in the meantime the trade will re- 
examine its position. 


USDA officials say that no matter 
how the technical problems of the 
agreement may be solved “it is cer- 
tain that the grain warehouse indus- 
try must face up to the fact that 
storage rates will be reduced for the 
extension of the agreement.” 

This attitude, however, must take 
into consideration the open end pro- 
posals of USDA that warehousemen 
may be compelled to accept for stor- 
age government grain which may at 
some later date become subject to 
Food and Drug Administration con- 
trols, which would place extra re- 
sponsibility for grain at the ware- 
houseman level. If that consideration 
were to become part of the new 
UGSA, it could moderate the im- 
pression that storage rates will be 
reduced. 


Arbitrary Cuts Feared 

However, the trade now fears that 
some arbitrary meat axe type of 
rate cuts will be forced on it by 
USDA. The department has_ the 
Symington subcommittee breathing 
down its back; the Fountain House 
subcommittee of the governmental 
operations committee is threatening 
further attacks, and on top of this 
the General Accounting Office may 
come forward with additional criti- 
cism. 

The trade appears to be at a loss 
over the means to defend itself 
against charges by Sen. Symington’s 
committee that rates charged have 
been excessive. Unhappily, in a con- 
troversy so loaded with complexities, 
there seems to be no short cut avail- 
able in an industry comprising more 
than 11,000 grain storage entities of 
varying size. 

Members of the trade group in 
Washington last week expressed the 
opinion that since evidence seems to 
reveal generally that storage costs 
for the second year are lower than 
for the first year, some form of a 
downward escalator rate might pro- 
vide some of the cost relief which 
Sen. Symington insists is needed. 

It is difficult to see how USDA can 
escape a decision to reduce UGSA 
rates since Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, continues to cite 
the huge amounts of money required 
to pay for the storage of surplus 
grains, brought about by the high 
levels of price support. 

It is clear that Sen. Symington 
and Mr. Benson are talking about 
two different things. The senator 
cites the high per bushel cost of hold- 
ing grain at the focal point while 
the secretary cites the huge amount 
of the surplus as the cost increase 
factor. 

As the verbal controversy contin- 
ues, Sen. Symington peppers away 


at USDA citing instances where he 
feels the officials have been derelict 
in the administration of the grain 
storage program. 

Rented CCC Bins 

Last week, Sen. Symington de- 
clared that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. had rented government bins to 
commercial warehousemen at the 
rate of 9¢ bu., at the same time pay- 
ing the same warehousemen 16%¢ 
bu. for storage of grain in the same 
bins. He said, in part, “The respon- 
sibility for the costly grain storage 
situation rests not with the farmer, 
not with Congress, not with the grain 
trade but with the secretary of agri- 
culture, who has the sole responsi- 
bility of setting storage rates.” 

In his comment on the practice of 
renting CCC bins at one price and 
then paying a substantially higher 
price to commercial warehousemen 
who used them, Sen. Symington ne- 
glected to note that when CCC uses 
its own bins, it is not protected 
against loss or deterioration of the 
grain or against shrinkage. The com- 
mercial warehouseman does assume 
those risks to assure CCC full re- 
covery of the grain it puts into stor- 
age. 

Cost Analysis 

On Jan. 14, Raymond Pollock, 
director of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service grain branch, told the 
Symington subcommittee that USDA 
would not have available for at least 
75-80 days any analysis of a cost 
study it had made of more than 530 
grain warehouses. 

However, Sen. Symington did not 
fail to note that on Jan. 21 Mr. Ben- 
son announced the preliminary aver- 





SENATOR BLASTS USDA 
OVER MANAGEMENT 
OF FUNDS 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Stuart Sy- 
mington (D., Mo.), speaking before 
the annual meeting of the Montgom- 
ery (Md.) Chamber of Commerce, 
made the assertion that “more effi- 
cient management throughout the 
government can build a budget sur- 
plus.” Sen. Symington said, “The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture wastes 
‘far more’ than the money which 
President Eisenhower hopes to raise 
through increased postal rates and 
gasoline taxes.” He went on to State 
that hearings he'd recently showed 
USDA paying out funds for storage 
of grain surplus without knowing the 
cost of the storage. “We had ware- 
housemen before our committee test- 
ifying that they were making profits 
as high as 167% a year,” he claimed. 
adding that “USDA did not even 
start cost studies until a few months 
ago. With the value of government- 
owned surpluses now approaching $10 
billion, think of the tremendous sav- 
ings which would result from ‘man- 
agement through cost control’ in 
that department,” the senator con- 
cluded. 





age cost of grain storage for 432 
terminal and country warehouses in 
the range of 8.6@10.1¢ with the aver- 
age for all houses set at 9.5¢. 

These figures, of course, are based 
on direct operating costs and do not 
reflect fringe benefits such as load- 
ing-in and loading-out charges, 
shrinkage of grain held in storage or 
interest on investment. (See accom- 
panying story.) 

This investigation is little less than 
an “accountant’s paradise.” But it 
may be a field day for the Senate 
sub-committee which, from the side- 
lines, senses the defense gaps of the 
USDA staff. 


After a brief study of the USDA 
comments on grain storage, Sen. Sy- 
(Turn to STORAGE, page 30) 


Preliminary Results of Storage Cost Survey; 


Mr. Benson Warns Against Unsound Conclusions 


WASHINGTON —A wide range 
in the costs incurred by individual 


warehouses in storing grain is 
shown in a preliminary analysis of 
the results of a recent field survey 
of commercial storage costs, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported Jan. 21. The survey, prepa- 
rations for which were started by 
the department more than a year 
ago, was carried out in the field 
last fall with the cooperation of the 
commercial grain storage industry. 
It is the most comprehensive stor- 
age cost survey ever undertaken 
by the department. 


The results of detailed checks in 
432 country and terminal warehcuses 
are being analyzed and tabulated by 
department specialists. They are also 
being extended to reflect all available 
commercial grain storage space on a 
national basis. 

The preliminary results of the 
study show that direct operating stor- 
age costs for the great bulk of all 
available storage space, not includ- 
ing handling charges and other ex- 
penses involved in storing grain, av- 
eraged from 5¢ to more than 21¢ bu. 


for different warehouse groups, on an 
annual basis. A small percentage of 
costs reported as above or below this 
range apparently reflect unusual con- 
ditions which warrant further analy- 
sis. 

Mr. Benson’s Comments 

Commenting on the cost survey, 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, said: “The great range of 
costs for different groups of ware- 
housemen in storing grain emphasizes 
the need to study all reports of stor- 
age costs with care, and against the 
background of the whole situation. 
Citing individual cases, or using ‘av- 
erages’ loosely, can lead to unsound 
conclusions. 

“In connection with the prelimi- 
nary cost data we are reporting, it 
should be clearly understood that 
only direct operating storage costs 
are reflected. The estimates do not 
include all the expenses for which 
warehousemen must be _ responsible 
in storing grain. The reported costs 
do not include indirect costs such as 
those involved in quality deteriora- 
tion, shrinkage and return on capital 
investment. These expenses must be 

(Turn to USDA, page 30) 
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NEW PROPOSAL—A proposal for 
a new wheat program made its 
appearance in Washington last 
week under sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers Assn. It re- 
flects material refinements of pre- 
vious proposals and eliminates the 
highly objectionable processing tax 
on flour 


Page 5 
"BEST SANDWICH'—A panel of 


judges is ready to select the most 
appealing sandwiches of the year— 
from the fifth annual National 
Sandwich Idea Contest sponsored 
by the National Restaurant Assn. 
and the Wheat Flour Institute 


Page 6 
FOREIGN MARKETS—The interna- 


tional grain firms—the few large 
corporations which control inter- 
national trade in wheat—represent 
an obstacle to expansion of U.S. 
wheat sales in world markets; a 
speech given by Clifford R. Hope, 
president of the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn. 

Page 7 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE—The Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis has 
observed its 123rd annual meet- 
ing, with appropriate recollections 
of the past and some plans for the 
future outlined by its 
Kurt Horn 


president, 


Page 12 
SURPLUS DISPOSAL—A back- 


ground article on surplus agricul- 
tural commodities held in store by 
the Commodity Credit Corp., and 
some facts and figures pertinent to 
solution of the numerous disposal 
problems with which CCC is con- 
fronted 


Page 14 
RESEARCH PROGRAM —A _ ‘re- 


search program balanced in all im- 
portant areas of study was called 
for by members of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's Grain Re- 
search and Marketing Advisory 
Committee at its annual meeting 
recently in Washington 
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Storage Men: Prepare to Draw Political Blood 


ET US PAUSE for a moment, as the poli- 
e ticians attempt to rock Mr. Benson’s billion 
dollar baby out of the storage tree, to consider 
the effective defensive work being done, on behalf 
of the warehousing industry, by the various grain 
trade associations. 

Right now the trade is on the defensive, but 
shortly it will take the offensive. Some time ago 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., in co- 
operation with member state associations, deter- 
mined to fight fire with fire. One of the country’s 
leading accountancy firms, Peat, Marwick, Mit- 
chell & Co., was retained to analyze the very same 
information which the Commodity Credit Corp. is 
using. Copies of the survey collected by each gov- 
ernment representative from each warehouseman 
interviewed have been sent to Minneapolis to 
facilitate the inquiry. 


Fifteen dedicated men are bearing the 
brunt of the hard and tedious negotiations 
with members of the staff of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington. 
Five of these men are from G&FDNA, five 
from the Terminal Elevator Assn., and five 
from cooperative organizations. 


Behind these men are the officials of the state 
associations and even further back are the small 
local groups whose ideas and views are important 
to the men who are doing the thinking and talk- 
ing in Washington. The efforts of the fifteen are 
not restricted to a couple of days of meetings in 
Washington for they are continually discussing 
the problem of the new Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement and the rates to be charged. They give 
the problem priority even over their own business 
interests and it is fortunate indeed that the trade 
has such men. 

Inspiring, too, is the work of the various full- 
time trade association officials who are attempt- 
ing to rally their members to defend themselves 
and to appreciate the dangers confronting them. 


The terms of the new UGSA presented by 
officials of USDA to the trade last December 
forced those storage men in the know to make 
“off-the-cuff” remarks that the demands of the 
government for “superior service’ were such that 
the rate of remuneration ought to be increased. 


These additional responsibilities, com- 
mercially, would call for a hike of anything 
up to 5%, it was declared. Secrecy was im- 
posed on the participants in the discussion 
and the present furore in the press has 
come as something of a surprise to many of 
the 11,000 storage men not in the know. 


It is essential that every member of the ware- 
housing industry be given full details of what is 
expected of him under the new agreement. Meet- 
ings were held at the local level, it is true, and 
officials endeavored to explain the government’s 
changes. 

Bearing in mind the axiom that a fully in- 
formed man is an intelligent man, we were some- 
what surprised to read in one of the many trade 
association bulletins we receive—that of the live- 
ly Western Grain & Feed Association of Iowa— 
this statement: “To those who did not get to one 
of the meetings we are sorry that we are still 


bound not to publish these changes until an okay 
is secured from CCC. (Notwithstanding the fact 
that in two isolated instances these changes were 
published in popular publications.) Needless to 
say, Western feels that we must not in anyway 
jeopardize our position of confidence that might 
effect future CCC releases apart from the mere 
fact of integrity involved to recognize such a 
request.” 

The officials of Western—Robert Couch, presi- 
dent, and Bob Skinner, executive secretary—are 
taking a perfectly correct position, but we do 
question the right of CCC to impose secrecy on 
the trade in a matter vital to the interests of 
11,000 warehousemen. What has CCC to hide? 
What is it ashamed of? 


Unashamedly, we say that two publica- 
tions reporting the terms of the new agree- 
ment to the trades they serve were The 
Northwestern Miller (Dec. 29, 1959) and its 
associated journal Feedstuffs (Jan. 2, 1960). 
We do not apologize for revealing informa- 
tion secured by us in the ordinary course of 
business and we feel we did a service to the 
storage men in publishing the information 
we did. The stories alerted the storage in- 
dustry to what the government now expects 
and what the government can have if it will 
pay the going commercial rate, with due 
allowance for all additional costs. 


CCC has failed to pay enough attention to 
those additional costs which include deterioration, 
shrinkage, interest on investment and risk. These 
are vitally important in computing true costs and 
they were not recognized in the publication of 
material in the daily press in recent weeks. 

The Western officials say: “It is only too ap- 
parent that the warehouseman is being ‘set-up’ as 
the whipping boy of the vast subsidy program 
of which he is only a small part, both financially 
and numerically. The heretofore reluctance of the 
press to publish facts of expense, responsibility 
and investment and feed only the gross income 
side of the ledger into the vast hopper of the 
fourth estate is only too apparent.” 

This is entirely true. But because it is the job 
of newspapermen to seek out the stories which 
allow the managing editors to draw blood with 
their headlines, the warehousing industry is cur- 
rently the victim of what is usually called a bad 
press. It is not that the newspapers have been 
untruthful—they have not been presented effec- 
tively with the whole story. True, trade associa- 
tion officials have attempted to rebut the stories, 
but managing editors are ill-content when the 
blood does not flow. 


We are fully aware of the delicacy of 
the negotiations and the need for secrecy 
if such negotiations are to be successful. 
But when that secrecy results in unfair at- 
tacks on the trade, it becomes the concern 
of everybody in the industry. 


The politicians have had a field day at the 
expense of the grain storage men. It is possible 
that further hearings will be held in the spring 
and the trade must draw blood—political blood— 
if it is to make the headlines in rebuttal. 
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Wheat Growers Air New Proposal 
For Marketing; Gain Some Support 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A proposal for 
a new wheat program made its ap- 
pearance here last week under the 
sponsorship of the National Wheat 
Growers Assn. It reflects material 
refinements of previous proposals 
and eliminates the highly objec- 
tionable processing tax on flour. 


Representatives of the growers’ 
group claim to have aroused substan- 
tial interest among responsible Senate 
leaders and the proposal could turn 
into legislative possibility at this ses- 
sion of Congress. One influential sena- 
tor has already expressed the opinion 
that hearings should be ordered. 

Briefly, the proposal would remove 
all acreage controls on wheat; it 
would establish marketing quotas for 
eligible producers based on a pro rata 
share of a determined national re- 
quirement of wheat for “primary 
use.”” Primary use means wheat used 
for domestic food consumption. Ex- 
ports would be divided on a bushel- 
age basis. 

Qualified farmers would be those 
who agree to remove from wheat 
production a base acreage of a mini- 
mum of 20%, with the land being put 
under some form of conservation pro- 
gram. Once qualification has been es- 


tablished, the farmer would obtain a 
marketing certificate for his pro rata 
share of the national primary supply. 

However, the wheat growers be- 
lieve that the national bushel allot- 
ment for primary use should be cut 
back by approximately 150 million 
bushels which would be drawn from 
surplus stocks held by the Commo- 
dity Credit Corp. This supply would 
be marketed at not less than 100% 
of the effective parity price for the 
crop. 

Reduction of Stocks 

Under this modification of distribu- 
tion, the wheat growers believe they 
would provide for a gradual and or- 
derly reduction of CCC stocks. 

All other wheat grown outside the 
national supply for primary use would 
be ineligible for certificates of mar- 
keting and would be forced into feed 
channels for whatever price it would 
bring. 

The proposal of the National Wheat 
Growers Assn. appears, on the sur- 
face, to have many real virtues. The 
presentation is concise and explicit 
without hidden meanings or double 
talk. 

However, such a program can only 
gain congressional approval after 





determined in No. 1 above. 


of 20% 


National Wheat Growers Association 


PROPOSED WHEAT MARKETING PROGRAM 
1. The secretary shall determine the total quantity of wheat for 
the primary use. This shall be the amount of wheat to be used for do- 
mestic food consumption and total exports for the next marketing year. 
2. Establish a national marketing quota for wheat producers for 
this primary use in an amount 150 million bushels less than the amount 


2. Allocate the national marketing quota among individual wheat 
producers on the basis of the normal production on each farm. 

4. Before the start of the marketing year, each qualifying wheat 
producer will be issued marketing certificates for his share of the na- 
tional marketing quota for primary use. 

5. In order to become a qualifying wheat producer, a minimum 
of the wheat base acreage must be placed in whatever land 





retirement or conservation program that may be available, except that 
any producer having a quota of 200 bu. or less shall be exempt from this 
requirement. Payment for participation in this land retirement program 
shall be limited to $5,000 or to the payment earned on 50% of the base, 
whichever is larger. No certificates will be issued to non-qualifying 
wheat producers. 

6. A farmer may plant, harvest and sell all the wheat he wishes, 
but wheat sold for primary use must be accompanied by marketing 
certificates. 

7. Marketing certificates are not required for wheat sold for 
secondary use such as feed, seed or commercial use. 

8. Certificates are valueless unless accompanied by wheat that the 
producer certifies was produced on his own farm. They are not transfer- 
able and are good only for the marketing year for which they are issued. 

9. No person shall be allowed to process for food or to export any 
wheat not covered by marketing quota certificates. 

10. CCC shall not sell any wheat for this primary use at less than 
100% of the effective parity price. After the program has operated for 
one year, the demand for this primary use will require at least 150 
million bushels of CCC wheat, thus the price to producers at the market 
place should approach parity. 

11. The CCC inventory of wheat will be reduced in an orderly 
manner since a substantial portion of the primary use market will come 
from CCC stocks. 

12. Continuation of export subsidies, paid in cash rather than in 
kind, will be required. 

13. In order to assist in orderly marketing, after the first year a 
65% of parity loan would be offered to qualifying producers only on 
quota wheat. However, for the first year, the 75% of parity loan rate 
should be continued only on quota wheat due to the difficulties which 
will be encountered in the transition from an acreage allotment pro- 
gram to a bushel marketing quota program. 

14. When CCC stocks have reached a reasonable level, the quota 
to qualifying producers shall be increased to meet the market demand 
for primary use. 








thorough discussion and undoubtedly 
there will be opposition particularly 
from feed grain areas where a large 
quantity of feed wheat might be 
seen as a threat to corn or grain 
sorghum prices. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, has described wheat as 
the No. 1 farm problem. The new 
plan might have some attraction for 
him since it would end acreage allot- 
ment and gradually lower the level 
of price support to 65% of parity for 
producers who met the requirements. 

The recommended ultimate level of 
support at 65% of parity might be a 
stumbling block. Up to this time the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
has been plugging for levels of sup- 
port fixed on the concept of a per- 
centage of support of the immediate 
three year national average market 
price. 

It is understood that officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
not yet had the opportunity to ex- 
amine the new proposal in depth. 
Details of the wheat growers’ plan 
appear on this page. 
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AOM District Meeting 


Set for Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Flour City 
District of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers will meet at the Radis- 
son Hotel here Jan. 30. 

Features of the meeting will in- 
clude: 

@ A demonstration of U.D.Y. protein 
test equipment by Marshall Carpen- 
ter, Hegman, Inc. 

@ A demonstration of P.V. moisture 
computer by Oscar Olson, Van Dusen 
Harrington Division, F. H. Peavey & 
Co. 

@ A discussion of the additive amend- 
ment pertaining to milling by a rep- 
resentative of the Fcod and Drug Ad- 
ministration in Minneapolis. 

@ A discussion on milling technology 
competition from the U.S.S.R. by Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, head of the flour 
and feed milling department, Kansas 
State University. 

Expected to speak at the luncheon 
are O. C. Spohn, AOM president, Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co.; Stuart But- 
ler, AOM vice president, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., and Don S. Eber, 
AOM executive vice president. 

The’ sanitation, educational and 
technical research committees of 
AOM will hold meetings in Minne- 
apolis on Jan. 28-29. 

On Jan. 29, there will be a cocktail 
party starting at 5 p.m. for all Dis- 
trict 4 members and their wives and 
all national committee members and 
their wives through the courtesy of 
the Allied Trades of District 4. It will 
be held in the clubroom of The 
Northwestern Miller, 2501 Wayzata 
Blvd., Minneapolis. 


Allied Men to Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS — James C. Mc- 
Neil, the Pillsbury Co., has called 
a meeting of members of the allied 
trades for 2 p.m. Jan. 30 immediately 
after the conclusion of the AOM Dis- 
trict No. 4 meeting. He has extended 
an invitation to all members of the 
allied trades to attend. 

Purpose of the meeting is to re- 
ceive a report on the progress made 
in securing equipment for the new 
flour mill at Kansas State University. 

The building is expected to be 
ready this summer. Mr. McNeil, ac- 
companied by members of his com- 
mittee, will show the completed plans 
for the installation and will detail 
the machinery it is desired to install. 


A. J. Christenson 


NEW POSITLON—The appointment 
of Arnold J. Christenson to the new- 
ly-established position as sales super- 
visor, soft wheat flours, has been 
announced by W. R. Heegaard, vice 
president and general sales manager, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis. Mr. Christenson, who will be lo- 
cated at the company’s Minneapolis 
headquarters, is well acquainted with 
the baking industry, having been for 
10 years area sales manager for the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc. Other past connections 
include Tele-Vue Towers, Inc., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., where he was gen- 
eral manager of that organization. 
The primary function of the new 
department will be to provide sales 
and merchandising services to cus- 
tomers using Russell-Miller soft 
wheat flours, according to Mr. 
Heegaard. 





Elected Chairman of 


Memphis Association 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Fred Lovitt, 
partner in Fred Lovitt & Co., is the 
1969 chairman of the board for the 
Memphis Board of . 
Trade Clearing 7; 
Assn. ’ 

Mr. Lovitt was § 
elected to the top 7 
position in the 
subsidiary of the 
Memphis Board of 
Trade, succeeding | 
James W. Phelan. @ 
of Mitchell, Hut- 
chins & Co. Ps 

The new chair- ©” 
man’s firm is a 
broker in soybean oil meal, cotton- 
seed oil meal and vegetable oils. He 
has served twice as chairman in the 
past, 1953 and 1954. 

Arthur A. Williams was reelected 
executive v.ce president of the clear- 
ing association, and Miss Pearl 
Groves was renamed treasurer. 

The president of the Memphis 
Board of Trade automatically as- 
sumes the same posit'on in the clear- 
ing association. Paul B. Mulroy, 
Quaker Oats Co., pres'dent of the 
Board of Trade, plans to ret’re after 
the election. 

Clearing association members _in- 
clude Cargill, Inc.; Humphreys-God- 
win Co.; Fred Lovitt & Co.; L. B. 
Lovitt & Co.; Marianna Sales Co.; 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Company, and 
the Pillsbury Co. 


Fred Lovitt 
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CHICAGO A panel of judges is 
ready to select the most appealing 
sandwiches of the year—from the 
fifth annual National Sandwich Idea 
Contest. Hundreds of entries already 
have been logged-in at contest head- 
quarters. 

Judges’ names were announced this 
week for 1960’s restaurant industry 
search for new ideas in food. Each 
year the final judging panel includes 
distinguished food editors, writers 
and restaurant industry leaders. 

On the panel are: Dr. Ida Bailey 
Alien, King Features Syndicate; 
Frank Birdsall, Treadway Inns, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Eleanor Crook, food 
editor, American Weekly magazine; 
Martin J. Horn, Jr., president, New 
Jersey Restaurant Assn.; Mrs. Elea- 
nor Kent, food editor, Modern Ro- 
mances magazine; Dorothy Marsh, 
food editor, Good Housekeeping, and 
Mrs. Glenna McGinnis, food editor, 
Woman's Day magazine. 

Sponsored by the National Restau- 
rant Assn. and Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, the contest closes Feb. 15, 1960. 
Some time remains for quantity food 
service people, with an eye for cash 
awards and European travel, to en- 
ter their favorite sandwich concoc- 
tions. 
on official forms will 
Free entry blanks are 
immediately available—in any quan- 
tity—from WFI in Chicago. Thou- 
sands have been distributed through 
the restaurant trade and by bakers 
and other organizations which serve 
the industry. 

Contest Open 

The contest is open to “any per- 
son who owns, manages, or is em- 
ployed by a restaurant or any other 
type of quantity food service opera- 
tion in continental U.S.,” the official 
entry blank states. NRA member- 
ship is not required to enter. 

Travel and cash awards are avail- 
able, plus national and even inter- 
national fame and publicity for the 
top winners, their creations, and their 
places of business. 

Creator of the first prize “Grand 
Champion Sandwich of the Year” 
will win a ticket-for-two to Europe 
for two weeks of gourmet living, plus 
$500 cash. Second prize winner gains 
a $1,000 cash award and third prize 
is $500 cash. All three top winners 
will be brought, expenses paid, to 
national award ceremonies to receive 
their prizes. 


Only entries 
be accepted 


Instructions 

Here’s how the contest works: All 
entries are mechanically copied di- 
rectly from the entrant’s own origi- 
nal copy. Then, coded without res- 
taurant or employer identification, 
entries are sent to the restaurant and 
hotel division of City College of San 
Francisco. Preliminary judging is 
handled there this year under the 
direction of Lawrence B. Wong, di- 
rector. 

Mr. Wong's staff will test all sand- 
wich entries, seeking the 20. best 
recipes on the basis of originality, 
flavor or palatability, practicality and 
eye-appeal. 

An interesting new dimension has 
been added to the judging for 1960. 
The NRA Food Committee plans a 
cost-time-motion analysis of all 20 
sandwiches named by City College of 
San Francisco. The 20 will be pre- 
pared for an intermediate judging 
panel of experienced restaurant oper- 
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Judges Named to Select Year’s Best 
Sandwich Ideas for Annual Contest 


ators who will reduce the number to 
“10 Best” sandwiches. The NRA will 
announce names of intermediate pan- 
el judges shortly. 

The “10 Best” sandwiches 
presented at the NRA Show 
cago in mid-May. Meanwhile, the fi- 
nal judging panel will have met to 
subject the 10 outstanding recipes to 
further rigors of testing and tasting 

to determine the “Grand Cham- 
pion” and runners-up. Each of the 
“10 Best” sandwiches will have been 
prepared at least a dozen times. 


will be 
in Chi- 


Special ceremonies to award the 
three top winners are scheduled for 
late July—to kick off formal celebra- 
tion of National Sandwich Month in 
August. Creators of the top 20 reci- 
pes will be honored with special 
awards in their home states. 


Recipe Versions 
Household-size recipe versions of 
the “10 Best” sandwiches go into 
leaflet form for circulation by the 
millions to homemakers across the 
country. During the uncomfortable, 
“hot kitchen days” of August, home- 
makers seeking new food ideas wel- 
come quick-and-easy sandwich meal 
recipes. The recipe leaflet is a fea- 
tured part of “August Is Sandwich 
Time” kits of materials—thousands 
of which cover the nation’s food 
stores, 

This year, August, National Sand- 
wich Month celebrates its 10th year 
of bringing food ideas to the con- 
sumer through “participant - spon- 
sors” and their own sandwich adver- 
tising-merchandising campaigns; 
through the sandwich stories and rec- 
ipes on magazine and newspaper food 
pages across the country; through 
radio and television sandwich meal 
programming, and through colorful 
point-of-purchase posters and mate- 
rials in retail stores. 

For Sandwich Idea Contest or Na- 
tional Sandwich Month information, 
contact the Merchandising Dept., 
Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 


Paul J. Cardinal 


TREASURER—Paul J. Cardinal, vice 
president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions and assistant secretary of Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, NJ., 
has been elected treasurer of the Na- 
tional Vitamin Foundation, basic re- 
search and education group. Mr. Car- 
dinal, who replaces J. David Hayden, 
resigned, was formerly vice president 
in charge of the vitamin division of 
Hoffmann-LaRoche. He also is on the 
board of directors, New York Board 
of Trade, and is a member of the 
food and nutrition section, American 
Public Health Assn. A member of the 
board of governors of the foundation, 
Mr. Cardinal continues in his posi- 
tion as its vice president. 





Officers Elected 


CLEVELAND 


Lawrence F. 
Sprosty recently was elected vice 
president and treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Bag Corp., succeeding Theodore 
H. Bremer, who retired as treasurer. 

Julius Lempher was elected assis- 
tant treasurer and Don W. Sprosty 
was elected to the board. 





NEW ALLIED TRADES OFFICERS—Members of the allied trades asso- 
ciated with millers in District 4, Association of Operative Millers, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, recently elected a new slate of officers for 1960 in 
line with their new constitution. Pictured, left to right, are Charles J. Mitchell, 
Mili Mutuals, treasurer; B. Wayne Carmichael, Merck & Co., Inc., chairman, 
and Lindley Patten, vice chairman. Not present when the picture was taken 
was David P. Tellett, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., newly appointed secretary. 


January 26, 1960 


Authorization 
Issued to UAR 
For Wheat, Flour 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a pur- 
chase authorization to the United 
Arab Republic (Syria Region) for 
$2,030,000 worth of wheat or wheat 
flour and three authorizations to 
Israel for other commodities, includ- 
ing soybean oil and milled rice. All 
authorizations are under Title I of 
Public Law 480. 

Authorization No. 48-04 to UAR 
provides for purchase of approxi- 
mately 35,000 metric tons of white 
wheat of the subclasses hard white, 
soft white, white club and western 
white wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, in bulk, or wheat flour, ex- 
cluding flour milled from red durum 
wheat and durum wheat of the sub- 
classes hard amber durum, amber 
durum, and durum. 

Information concerning purchases 
may be obtained from Hassan El 
Abd, commercial counselor, Embassy 
of the United Arab Republic, 2215 
Wyoming Ave., N.W., Washington 8, 
D.C. 

Contracts made between Jan. 29 
and Feb. 29, 1960, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter, f.o.b. vessel, ports of exporta- 
tion, in the case of wheat, and f.a.s. 
vessel, U.S. ports, in the case of 
flour. Shipments will be made be- 
tween Jan. 29 and March 31, 1960. 


Israel’s Purchases 

Authorization No. 16-64 to Israel 
provides for purchase of up to $2,902,- 
500 worth (approximately 10,000 me- 
tric tons, basis: refined soybean oil 
in drums) of cottonseed or soybean 
oil in 50/55 gallon drums, bulk or 
bags. Vegetable oil shortening and 
margarine will not be eligible for fi- 
nancing. 

Authorization No. 
provides for purchase of $237,000 
worth (approximately 2,500 metric 
tons) of milled rice in bags, Grade 
U.S. No. 5 or better, containing not 
more than 25% broken kernels. 

In the case of oil, sales contracts 
entered into between Jan. 29, 1960, 
and May 31, 1960, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter c.&f. or c.if. Israeli ports or 
f.a.s. vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made between 
Jan. 29, 1960, and June 30, 1960. 

In the case of rice, sales contracts 
entered into between Jan. 29, 1960, 
and Feb. 29, 1960, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter c.&f. or c.if. Israeli ports. 
Shipments from U.S. ports may be 
made between Jan. 29, 1960, and 
March 31, 1960. 

Purchases will be made by the 
Israel Supply Mission, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Opens New Offices 


WICHITA, KANSAS — The Samp- 
son Construction Co., a grain eleva- 
tor construction firm, formerly lo- 
cated at Salina, Kansas, has opened 
its new home offices here. Sharing 
space in the new building is Associ- 
ated Elevators, which moved its of- 
fices to Wichita from Junction City, 
Kansas. It has interests in several 
grain elevators. 

To identify the building a scale 
model of a 250,000 bu. grain elevator 
has been erected. This model is built 
at 1 in. to a foot scale. President of 
the company is Darwin L. Sampson. 
Sherman H. Sampson is secretary. 


16-65 to Israel 
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Clifford R. Hope Lists Handicaps 
Confronting U.S. Wheat Selling 
Campaigns in Foreign Markets 


GUEST SPEAKER—Pictured with Clifford R. Hope, president, Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn., at the annual market get-together of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. are, at left, Allan Q. Moore, the Pillsbury 
Co., president of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, and at right, Norman 


Ness, International Milling Co. 





Continental Baking 
Refutes Charges 
Of Price Fixing 


WASHINGTON—Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Rye, N.Y., denied Federal 
Trade Commission charges of grant- 
ing discriminatory discounts and ad- 
vertising allowances to favored retail 
customers. 

Requesting dismissal of FTC’s two- 
count complaint, issued last Oct. 27, 
the company maintains “that each 
and every lower price or the fur- 
nishing of services or facilities to any 
purchaser or purchasers which is in- 
tended to be complained of in Counts 
1 and 2 of the complaint was made 
in good faith to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor, or the services 
or facilities furnished by a competi- 
tor.” 

The complaint alleged that Con- 
tinental grants certain customers, 
including large food chains, discounts 
up to 7% off regular prices on all 
purchases but denies these discounts 
to competing retailers. A further 
charge was that favored customers 
have been paid promotional allow- 
ances which were not made available 
on proportionally equal terms to all 
their competitors. 

Continental flatly denies these alle- 
gations and admits only that it gave 
certain units of the Safeway Stores 
discounts totaling about $16500 on 
approximately $330,000 in purchases 
during 1958, and that during 1958 
and several previous years it paid an 
annual $10,000 allowance to Best 
Markets, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price Fixing Action 
Ends in Acquittal 


For Baking Firms 


LAS VEGAS — The Continental 
Baking Co. and its independent Las 
Vegas distributor, E. & H. Distribu- 
ting Co., were acquitted of price fix- 
ing charges in U.S. District Court 
here, Jan. 13. Judge Chase A. Clark 
granted a motion for acquittal at the 
conclusion of the government’s case, 
bringing an end to the action before 
any defense witness had been called. 


Also acquitted were L. N. Ras- 
mussen, manager of Continental's 
Salt Lake City bakery, and Ernest 
E. Zobrist, secretary-treasurer of E. 

H. 

Commenting on the verdict, R. 
Newton Laughlin, Continental presi- 
dent, said, “To me, this proves the 
value of fighting a case through to a 
final decision, when one believes there 
has been no law violation, rather 
than taking the easy way out and 
letting the case go by default.” 

The abrupt ending followed six 
days of questioning government wit- 
nesses conducted by Don H. Banks 
and Gilbert Pavlovsky, of the US. 
prosecutor’s San Francisco staff. 

Before calling a single witness, 
Frank Stapleton, Continental’s attor- 
ney, offered his motion for acquittal, 
which was granted. Judge Clark 
ruled that no evidence had been pre- 
sented strong enough to convict any 
individual involved in the alleged 
fixing of prices. 

Others named in the original in- 
dictments during February, 1957, 
were the Phoenix (Ariz.) Bakery, 
Inc.; Holsum Distributors, Inc., also 
of Phoenix; Fisher Baking Co., Salt 
Lake City, and its president, Donald 
H. Fisher. These parties entered nolo 
pleas Feb. 5, 1958, and paid fines of 
$5,000 to $1,000. During the trial just 
concluded, Mr. Fisher told Judge 
Clark his company decided not to 
fight the case because of the expense 
involved. 

A ruling by Judge Clark, who 
heard the case without a jury, pro- 
vided one highlight. He refused to 
allow grand jury testimony of wit- 
nesses to be introduced to “refresh 
their memories” despite strenuous 
objections by the prosecution. In 
legal circles, reading of such testi- 
mony has long been a controversial 
issue. 
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Dr. A. R. Baldwin 
To Address AACC 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. A. Richard 
Baldwin, research director of Cargill, 
Inc., will discuss company research 
activities at the Jan. 29 meeting of 
the Northwest Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. 

Dr. Baldwin will describe general 
research projects and facilities and 
review recent developments in grain 
storage. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Taking num- 
ber one spot among the handicaps 
and obstacles to the expansion of 
U.S. wheat sales in world markets, 
according to a list compiled by 
Clifford R. Hope, president of the 
Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
velopment Assn., are the interna- 
tional grain firms. 


Addressing the annual market get- 
together of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn., Jan. 20, Mr. Hope 
declared that international trade in 
wheat is very largely in the hands 
of a few large corporations, some of 
them with headquarters in other 
countries and engaged in shipping, 
banking and other activities of an 
international nature in addition to 
the marketing of wheat and other 
commodities. As far as wheat is con- 
cerned, their business is to 
wheat, not American wheat or Ar- 
gentina wheat, or Canadian wheat, 
but wheat irrespective of its origin. 
He commented: “American wheat 
producers are thus in the same posi- 
tion as producers of tooth paste or 
razor blades in having to appeal di- 
rectly to consumers to buy their 
product.” 

Other handicaps and obstacles list- 
ed by Mr. Hope were: 

@ Other world wheat-exporting na- 
tions are firmly entrenched in the 
foreign markets. Canada, Argentina, 
and Australia grow wheat primarily 
for export, and their marketing sys- 
tems are based on world needs. On 
the other hand, the U.S. wheat indus- 
try is geared to serve the domestic 
market. 
@ Wheat 
trade 


sell 


suffers from a 
barriers. Countries over the 
globe have placed import quotas, 
tariffs, and milling restrictions on 
wheat moving in international trade. 
@ The U.S. marketing system is not 
flexible enough for foreign buyers. 
U.S. millers buy wheat on the basis 
of milling and baking quality ob- 
tained through laboratory tests. “Re- 
ports indicate that foreign buyers 
would like to do the same but, in 
many cases, it is impossible for them 
to do so.” 

@ Many of the US. ports are inade- 
quate to serve the needs of present- 
day shipping. As a result, deliveries 


number of 


are delayed, resulting in 
shipping costs. 

To offset these obstacles and handi 
caps Mr. Hope, declaring that mar- 
ket development is a two-way process 
of education, said: ‘We must educaie 
ourselves regarding possibilities and 
needs of the various importing coun 
tries, then educate buyers, processo1 
and consumers as to what we have 
to offer. We have two objective 
First, we must increase the market 
demand for wheat throughout the 
world. And, second, we must see that 
we get our fair share of the total 
market.” 

Mr. Hope 


additional 


believes that 
markets have been largely ignored 
by American agriculture and only 
recently have they begun to get the 
attention they deserve. U.S. agricul- 
ture has favored the domestic market 
as the prime outlet for farm prod- 
ucts. The export market has been 
regarded as the escape valve to be 
used only after domestic needs have 
been met. 

However, because of continued pro- 
duction above domestic needs, the 
foreign market is becoming increas- 
ingly attractive, Mr. Hope stated. 
But the world is still not prepared 
to siphon off this surplus production, 
even though the need is great. 

For this reason, Congress passed 
the Agricultural Trade and Develop- 
ment Act of 1954, commonly known 
as Public Law 480. The act permitted 
the sale of surplus farm commodities 
in overseas countries for foreign cur- 
rencies, he explained to the elevator 
members and their guests. 

This led Mr. Hope to expand on the 
steps taken by the wheat growers to 
help themselves and their markets. 
He traced the development of the 
various wheat growers’ groups and 
explained the steps taken to improve 
market outlets abroad. 

Presiding over the well-attended 
dinner meeting was Walter Mayhew, 
Cargill, Inc., who took the place of 
the retiring association president, C. 
L. McMillan, Osborne-McMillan Ele- 
vator Co. Mr. McMillan was in Wash- 
ington attending the trade meetings 
with government officials on the re- 
newal of the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement. 


foreign 


DISCUSSION TIME—Members of the Northwest Country Elevators Assn., 
Minneapolis, talk with their executive secretary, Pete Stallcop, at right, 
during the successful annual market get-together Jan. 20. From left to right 
they are E. S. Ferguson, Atlantic Elevator Co.; Walter Mayhew, Cargill, Inc., 
and George Riebe, Riebe & Riebe Grain Co. 
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Flour Buying Activity Again 
Shifts to Southwest; Sales 
Estimated at 4,000,000 Cwt. 


LOUR buying interest, which 
pone from the Southwest to 
the spring wheat area in consecutive 
weeks, again reversed its pattern 
with sales activity concentrated on 
hard winter bookings during the 
seven-day period ending Jan. 25. To- 
tal bookings were estimated at about 
4 million cwt. 

A favorable price situation, com- 
parable to that in effect during the 
heavy buying wave last fall, en- 
couraged the business. Most  pur- 
chases were reported totaling 30 to 
60 days supply with several major 
chains and some independents par- 
ticipating to increase their holdings. 

This business puts many bakers in 
a good supply position through May 
and many could be near the end of 
buying for the current crop year. 

Soft wheat flour bookings were at 
a snail's pace with the mills in the 
St. Louis area reporting only slight- 
ly more fill-in business than those in 
the Chicago sector where activity 
was very dull. Trade opinion in Chi- 
cago indicates prospects for real 
buying are poor until late February 
or early March. 

Family flour sales were reported at 
a slackened pace in both the South- 
west and the spring wheat area, but 
directions were good. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 67% of capacity 
as compared with 325% in the South- 
west and approximately 35 to 40% 
in the central states. 

Production by mills in the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 108% of ca- 
pacity as compared to 108% the pre- 
vious week and 106% for the com- 
parable week of last year. (See tables 
on page 9.) 


Spring Flour Bookings 
Resume Dull Pattern 


The welcome flurry of sales experi- 
enced by spring wheat flour mills the 
previous week died off almost as sud- 
denly as it began and buyer activity 
fell back to the old routine of scat- 
tered fill-ins for the seven-day peri- 
od ending Jan. 22. Directions and 
running time were reported fairly 
good for the period. 

Sales amounted to 67% of capacity 
for the week as compared with 101% 
the previous week and 44% for the 
comparable week of last year. 

Family flour sales followed the ex- 
pected pattern of continued strong 
shipments but a slowdown in new 
sales. Bookings will probably be on 
the light side for the remainder of 
the month. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 96% of ca- 
pacity as compared with 99% the 
previous week and 113% for the 
comparable week of last year. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior North- 
west was 99% of capacity as com- 
pared with 104% a week earlier and 
109% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the Northwest was 98% of capac- 
ity compared with 103% a week 
earlier and 110% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 22, 100 lb. carlots, 
Minneanolis: Spring standard patent 
$5 30@5.40, short patent $5.40@5 50, 
high gluten $5.70@5 80, clears $490 
@5.10, whole wheat $5.30@5.40. na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20. 


Southwest Sales 
In Good Volume 


An attractive price reduction from 
the previous week’s level brought in 
considerable hard winter wheat bak- 
ery flour business to mills of the 
Southwest late last week. Most of 
the bookings were for 30 to 60 day 
needs, but amounted to a fairly large 
total as several major chains and 
many independents came into the 
market to add to their holdings. 

Sales of hard winter wheat flour 
averaged 325% of capacity compared 
with 75% in the previous week and 
20% a year ago. 

A large majority of bakers are 
now booked through the month of 
May and could be said to have almost 
completed their flour buying for the 
current crop year. No doubt there 
will be some fill-in bookings made to 
carry along until new crop flour will 
be available, but these will not be 
sizeable for this group who added to 
holdings last week. 

Some others, including a few large 
buyers, did not join in the past week’s 
purchasing but still are in no im- 
mediate need of flour as they are 
covered through April in most cases. 

The sales made in the past week 
should have been attractive to bak- 
ers and represent their sharpest pur- 
chasing of the year in relation to 
flour material costs, as the buying 
was done on the same bas’‘s as last 
fall, despite a sizable advance in mill 
costs since that time. 

Family flour trade was light, and 
represented mostly shipping direc- 
tions on replacement business. Quo- 
tations did not show a change, but 
with numerous shipping discounts 
and other special inducements, net 
retail prices were quite confusing and 
covered a wide range in different 
areas. 

After a rise, first clears were Jower 
at the weekend, down about 5¢ from 
the previous level, but offerings were 
rather scarce, since mills were hold- 
ing back in anticipation of better 
outlets for this type of flour within a 
short time. High ash clears were firm 
and hard to buy, bolstered by recent 
exvort sales. 

Export trade was not heavy. There 
was scattered trade with Norway, 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











West Africa and several Latin Amer- 
ican countries, but the aggregate was 
small. The government took some 
domestic flour and was expected to 
be in the market for foreign relief 
shipments within a short time. 

At Hutchinson a burst of buying 
was touched off when a large chain 
entered the market late in the week 
to extend commitments through May. 
A sharp price concession produced 
round lot bookings by several bakers 
and kindled interest among the small- 
er independents, who gave indications 
of joining the movement to extend 
bookings full 60 to 90 days. The fore 
part of the week saw little flour 
booked other than small lots to the 
Commodity Stabilization Service for 
domestic relief. Quiet prevailed in ex- 
port circles and the family trade. Di- 
rections were satisfactory and per- 
mitted 100% operations. 

Wichita mills operated at 120% of 
capacity last week. Sales, mostly 
bakery flour, averaged 95%, com- 
pared with 140% the preceding week 
and 45% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were very good. Family flour 
was unchanged to 5¢ higher, bakery 
was unchanged, while clears were 
up 10¢. 

Quotations Jan. 23, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $4.90@5, standard 95% 
patent $4.80@4.85, straight $4.75@ 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 28) 





Semolina Purchasing Continues Slow; 
Improved Sales Tempo Expected Soon 


HE semolina market continued 

to follow a dull pattern with 
no real increase in sales volume and 
bookings limited to scattered odd lots 
for the seven-day period ending Jan. 
25. Semolina standard was quoted at 
$6.25. 

Buying interest on the part of 
macaroni and noodle manufacturers 
showed no marked improvement, but 
trade opinion indicates sales should 
start to step up in tempo in the near 
future. ‘ 

Durum receipts for the period were 
180 cars as compared with 170 the 
previous week. 


Production by durum mills amount- 


ed to 101% of milling capacity for 
the week as compared with 110% the 


previous week and 115% for the com- 
parable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Jan. 22 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 


2.32@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


2.30@2.37 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
Wkly. %o 


pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 
178,648 =101 
*195.990 110 
204,142 ‘115 
Crop year 
production 
5,345,729 
5,435,285 


Jan. 17-24 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July 1, 1959-Jan. 24, 1960 
July |, 1958-Jan, 25, 1959 
*Revised. 
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Weakened Price 
Structure Spurs 
Millfeed Demand 


HE millfeed markets followed 

an almost identical pattern 
throughout the nation for the seven- 
day period ending Jan. 25 with weak- 
ening prices the early part of the 
week followed by improved demand 
at the lower levels as the week end- 
ed. The price level strengthened 
somewhat in most areas at the close 
of the week, but were still substan- 
tially below those of the previous pe- 
riod. The range in the majority cf 
the markets was from $2.50 to $3.50 
lower. 

The supply picture improved slight- 
ly in some spots but remained rela- 
tively tight for the national picture. 

The unauthorized walkout at a ma- 
jor eastern mill the previous week 
had belated repercussions. Following 
return of the workers, supplies for 
immediate needs were very tight and 
placed pressure on more westerly 
markets. 

Although Kansas City reported de- 
mand from the southwestern, south- 
eastern and central states areas, 
trade activity was reported poor in 
Chicago. In the St. Louis area mixers 
were reported complaining of poor 
formula feed demand despite a se- 
vere cold spell. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 52,383 tons of millfeed for Jan. 
17-24. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
52,185 tons in the prev’ous week and 
53,156 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
market followed a rather dull pat- 
tern through most of the week, but 
trade interest picked up toward the 
close of the period and appeared car- 
rying through on Jan. 25. 

Prices for the seven-day period 
showed a decline of 50¢ on bran and 
red dog and $1 on middlings. 

Quotations Jan. 25: Sacked bran 
$40 50, bulk $36.50; sacked middlings 
$40, bulk $36; sacked red dog $42.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds underwent 
a sharp break in prices the last part 
of the week but tended to stabilize 
prices at week-end with a much im- 
proved demand. Best outlets were in 
the local area with southeast and 
central states absorbing some nearby 
feeds. Prices finished at only 50¢ to 
$1 over the lowest levels of the week. 

Quotations Jan. 22: Bran and 
shorts $35.50@36 sacked; bran $31.50 
@32, shorts $32.50@33, middlings 
$32.25@32.75 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
increased last week which brought 
about a considerable decline in the 
market. However, there was a good 
demand on the basis of the lower 
prices. Quotations Jan. 22, sacked 
burlaps: Bran $45, gray shorts $45.50, 
(bulk bran $41.50, shorts $42): bulk 
middlings $41.50, delivered Texas 
common points; about $2.50 lower on 
bran, $2.50 to $3.50 lower on shorts 
and $3 down on middlings, compared 
with the previous week. 

Chicago: In contrast with the pre- 
vious period, the third week of the 
new year ended in anything but a 
blaze of glory insofar as activity in 
the local millfeed market was con- 
cerned. Demand for feeds generally 
seemed to have gone into at least a 
modest “tail-spin” with formula feed 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 29) 
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HEAT futures, which had 

weakened at the start, rallied 
on constructive forces to finish 
stronger for the seven-day period 
ending Jan. 25. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Jan. 25 were: Chicago—March 
$2.02%, May $2.02, July $1.85, Septem- 
ber $1.87%; Kansas City—March 
$2.025, May $1.995%, July $1.84%; 
Minneapolis—May $2.14%, July $2.09. 

The easy tone early in the period 
was attributable to lack of important 
constructive developments coupled 
with an abnormally small trading vol- 
ume due to the lack of selling mo- 
tives. 

However, a fairly large wave of 
flour sales in the Southwest, esti- 
mated in trade channels to approxi- 
mate 4 million hundredweights, 
proved a_ constructive force. The 
heavy buying by major chains and 
some independents was mostly 30 to 
60 days supply, but one chain was 
reported covering for 75 days. 

The over-all effect was a bolstered 
potential mill demand for wheat for 
an extended period. 

In addition, the Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service was receiving bids on 
approximately 1 million hundred- 
weights flour for foreign relief dis- 
tribution, also pointing to wheat de- 
mand. 

The export picture for the week 
was moderate in volume consisting of 
Japanese purchases of some 2% mil- 
lion bushels of West Coast and Can- 
adian wheat, Israel buying of a cargo 
each of Gulf hard and East Coast red 
and Turkish requests for offers on 
about 1% million bushels of mixed 
wheat. Inquiries were also reported 
from India. 

Interior selling was light with no 
evidence that producers were inclined 
either way towards shoving stocks 
into the loan or moving them into 
commercial channels. 

Although cold weather gripped the 
winter wheat area through the peri- 
od and below normal temperatures 
were forecast for the immediate fu- 
ture, a snow cover protects the crop 
from possible winter killing. 


Spring Receipts Up 

Inspections of spring wheat during 
the week ended Jan. 22 totaled 1,121 
carlots and it was estimated that 131 
of them were owned by Commodity 
Credit Corp. Duluth arrivals totaled 
1,084 cars. This amount of wheat 
furnished buyers with supplies more 
than ample to fill their orders and 
premiums were promptly adjusted 1¢ 
downward across the board. Receipts 
accumulated to 477 cars over the 
weekend and this was more than the 
trade had generally expected. Re- 
ceipts fell off toward the end of the 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 25 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 1544¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Southwest Flour Buying Wave 
Keeps Wheat Futures Strong 


period and traders said that the re- 
ceipts were quite well taken at that 
time, although the premium basis 
stayed down 1¢ in all protein cate- 
gories. 

The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 15.03% 
and compared with 14.06% the same 
week last year. At the close Jan. 22, 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat carrying 11% 
protein traded at 2¢ over the Min- 
neapolis May price; 12% protein 3¢ 
over; 13% protein 5¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 6@7¢ over; 15% protein 8@9¢ 
over; 16% protein 10@11¢ over; 17% 
protein 12@13¢ over the May, which 
closed on that date at $2.14. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 22 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 
Protein ... 
Protein . 
Protein . 
Protein . 
Protein .. 
Protein . 
Protein 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 


One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
Ya |b. lower. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | 

58 ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.16, 
13% protein $2.18, 14% protein $2.20, 15% 
protein $2.22, 16% protein $2.24@2.25, 17% 
protein $2.26. 


Cash Activity Slower 


Activity in Kansas City cash wheat 
was not up to the level of the previ- 
ous week, but still fairly aggressive 
with 80 cars sold and _ receipts 
amounting to 536 cars compared with 
698 in the previous week and 765 a 
year ago. 

Colder temperatures, storms and 
other weather factors may have been 
the cause of reduced movement to 
market and less farm selling, but the 
trade also felt that the peak of the 
new year tax selling may have passed 
and that it will be more difficult to 
draw out wheat now without further 
market advances. 

Mills were fairly active purchasers, 
together with some merchandising in- 
terests, and additional flour sales 
during the week added to the needs 
of processors to cover such commit- 
ments. 

The current future was up %¢ for 
the week, while premiums remained 
unchanged. being quoted Jan. 22 as 
follows: March option $2.02; ordi- 
nary wheat 3@4¢ over, 11.50% pro- 
tein 344@6¢ over, 12% protein 6@ 
10¢ over, 12.50% protein 7@12¢ over, 
13% protein 8@14¢ over, 13.50% pro- 
tein 9@16¢ over, and 14% protein 
10@18¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 22 
is shown in the accompanying table: 

$2.04'/2@2.27 
2.03 /2@2.26'/2 
2.01/72 @2.24', 
1.99/72 @2.22'/2 
2.04'/2@2.06 
2.032 @2.05'/2 

. 2.02% @2.04'/2 
2.01 '2@2.03'/ 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling Jan. 25 at $2.36@2.37 
delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 3¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.24%4 delivered at the Gulf. De- 
mand was good for export. Offerings 
were moderate. 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota! estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Jan. 17-24, 
1960 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


693,636 

nen ; 1,596,794 
we - 485,605 
; 616,245 
549,975 


*Previous Jan. 
week 


725,471 
1,506,113 
533,924 
641/575 
540,950 


18-25, 

1959 
797,661 

1,476,172 
543,138 
577.208 
458,537 


Jan. 19-26, 
1958 


763,800 
1,383,575 
507,523 
569,654 
286,283 


Jan. 21-28, 
1957 


722,131 
1,450,572 
563.916 
543,685 
312,783 





- 3,942,255 

Percentage of total U.S. output ... 79.6 

Estimated total U.S. production . 4,952,582 

Accumulated total this month ......14,909,555 
*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— yit 
Jan. 17-24, Previous Jan. 18-25, Jan. 19-26, Jan. 21-28, Jan. 24, Jan 
1960 1957 1960 


week 1959 
Northwest .......... 103 110 
Southwest .... 115 114 
Buffalo .... 102 110 
Central and S.E. ... 100 90 
Pacific Coast 116 98 


108 106 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
. 234,000 225,504 96 
. 234,000 *232,701 99 
231,000 113 
. 237,000 


Jan. 17-24 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
468,132 99 

*492,770 104 
536,691 109 
501,514 116 

ry 95 


5-day week 
capacity 
.. 472,750 
. 472,750 
494,500 
. 430,500 


Jan. 17-24 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 
224,250 

. 224,250 
221,750 

. 287,500 


Flour 
output 
289,578 
279 869 


Jan. 17-24 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week 

capacity 
1,090,750 
... 1,090,750 


Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
1,307,216 120 
*1,226,244 112 


Jan. 17-24 
Previous week 


3,948,033 3,852,716 3,510,835 3,593,087 
79.6 75 75 75 


4,959,840 
9,956,973 


Crop year flour production 
July | to 





. 25, 

1958 59 
114 108 2 
105 110 4 
1 
! 


19 


21,609,316 
42,456,762 
16,467,833 
16,938,945 
12,699,943 


15,176 
14,361 
94,432 
05,084 
14,026,002 


I, 
3, 
107 1g 5, 
100 95 8, 
91 88 


3 
9 
2 
3 


105 106 





112,855,055 110,172,799 

VOOF OOO ceiascs 1,068,800 1,208,859 113 

Two years ago ..1,032,000 1,100,916 107 

Five-year average .......... ese 106 

Ten-year average ............ccceees 102 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
.» 522,000 
. 522,000 
493,500 
. 475,000 


Flour 
output 
485,605 
533,924 
543,138 
507,523 


%e ca- 
pacity 
Jan. 17-24 

Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
643,750 616,245 96 
. 643,750 *641,575 
643,750 577,208 
. 570,250 


Jan. 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour %e ca- 
capacity output pacity 

466,500 549,975 17 
. 466,500 *540,950 116 

466,500 458,537 98 
. 315,000 286,283 91 


Jan. 17-24 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
*Revised. 





There was an active market in the 
Pacific Northwest last week. Japan 
bought four cargoes of white wheat 
for March shipment, with Korea tak- 
ing two parcels of white wheat and 
two parcels of hard red winter, to- 
taling a full cargo in all. Korean 
sales were for January-February 
shipment. India was in the market 
for February but space is tight for 
that month and no sales were made. 
Pakistan will be in the market for 
wheat and feed grains, with Israel 
also indicating it will be in for sup- 
plies of both wheat and feed grains. 
Future business looks promising to 
exporters in this area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM SLATER DIES 
WINNIPEG —A member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange since 1926, 
William Slater, age 66, died here Jan. 
20. 


Checks Being Mailed 
For Unthreshed Crops 


REGINA, SASK.— The provincial 
government here has begun mailing 
checks to 3.000 applicants who were 
unable to thresh their crops due to 
early fall snows that prohibited the 
completion of the 1959 harvest. Total 
payments for Saskatchewan farm- 
ers under the federal-provincial pro- 
gram of assistance will total nearly 
$1 million on applications approved 
to date. 

Figures for Manitoba are not yet 
available and may not be made until 
mid-February. The deadline for appli- 
eations in that province did not 
close until Jan. 23. In Alberta, appli- 
cation forms were forwarded to mu- 
nicipalities about Jan. 8, and it is an- 
ticipated that several weeks will pass 
before payments can be made in that 
province. 
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Traftie Manager. Announcement has been made by the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, that Richard A. Kucharo, Jr., has been appointed to 
succeed W. S. Welsh, deceased, as traffic manager. The appointment was an- 
nounced by R. L. Holmes, director of traffic. 


Named Treasurer. The president of American Molasses Co. 
and its subsidiaries, Frank C. Staples, has reported the election of Coleman 
Hogan as treasurer. Mr. Hogan was formerly associated with the Walworth 
Co. Ellis Slatoff, who held the position of vice president and company director, 
in addition to serving as treasurer, is relinquishing his duties in the latter 
position to be more available for company exploration of new business op- 
portunities and projects. In his new role and as a director and vice president, 
Mr. Slatoff will remain fully active in company management. Theron L. 
Hedden, company controller, has been elected assistant treasurer. The firm 
headquarters in New York. 


To Bakery Post. Canadian Bakeries, Ltd, Vancouver, has 
named ©, R. Murphy as general manager. Mr. Murphy has had broad ex- 
perience in the baking industry of Western Canada. Prior to his most recent 
appointment he held the position of assistant general manager. 


Consultamt. The vice president and director of research for Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Dr. James C, Konen, will serve as a con- 
sultant to a Nebraska state committee studying utilization of agricultural 
products. Three years ago Dr. Konen served on a national commission which 
studied the same problem for President E‘senhower. Dr. Konen now will 
serve on a panel to review proposed research projects for the Nebraska 
group, advising on their feasibility. The Nebraska study was authorized by 
the state’s 1959 leg’slature. Dr. Konen was invited to assist with the pro- 
gram by Dean W. V. Lambert, University of Nebraska's college of agriculture. 


New Position, 1t has been announced that Dr. S. L. Chen has been 
appointed to the newly-created position of laboratory director for microbial 
chemistry within the research department of Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee. In his new assignment Dr. Chen will coordinate projects of the 
biochemical, microbiological and special products groups. These formerly 
operated as the bio-chemistry and special products laboratories. Dr. Chen, 
who has been with Red Star Yeast since 1952, formerly was senior scientist. 
One of the nation’s top researchers in yeast chemistry, he is a graduate of 
the University of Nanking and obtained his postgraduate degree at Cornell 
University. He has written many papers on his special subject. Previously 
he was with Carnegie Institute, Washington. Carl Schaefer has been ap- 
pointed technical assistant to the manager of Milwaukee plant by Red Star. 
He will handle special assignments, projects and reports involving Milwaukee 
plant operations under Fred E. W. Adler, director of production. 


Director. Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings, financial vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been named a director of the American Ordnance Assn. 


New Officers. The newly elected president of the Kansas City 
Clearing Co., Kansas City Board of Trade, is John Dunn, Norris Grain Co. 
Mr. Dunn succeeds George A. Kublin, Continental Grain Co. F. W. Bartlett, 
Bartlett & Co., was named first vice president and F. J. FitzPatrick, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., second vice president. John H. Rockwell, Cargill, Inc., 
was reelected secretary-treasurer and R. D. Cline was reappointed as mana- 
ger. 





pared with $231,294 or $1.62 the year 
before. 

Dover Industries operates the flour 
milling concerns of T. H. Taylor Co., 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont., and S. J. Cher- 
ry & Sons, Ltd., Preston, Ont. The 


Dover Industries 
Reports Profits 


Holding Up 


TORONTO ——- Mrs. Mona _ Band, 
president, Dover Industries, Ltd., told 
the annual meeting recently that net 
profit of the company for the first 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1959, was the 
same as for the corresponding period 
of the previous year. If the trend of 
the first quarter is continued, the 
current fiscal year should be a good 
one, she said. 

For the year ended Sept. 30, 1959, 
Dover Industries had a net profit of 
$295,593, equal to $1.75 a share, com- 


Taylor company, Mrs. Band reported, 
increased its earnings in both the 
milling and grain fields and she at- 
tributed this improvement to higher 
feed prices. 

The company is also engaged in 
the paper box and ice cream ccne in- 
dustries. 

The annual report indicated that 
property for future expansion had 
been purchased in Montreal. Sugges- 
tions were made at one time that the 
company proposed to erect a new 
flour mill at the site. Present plans 
for the property were not revealed. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Committees Appointed 
For MNF Nominations 


To Directorate 


CHICAGO All terms on the 
board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation except one will 
expire at convention time in May. 
D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, president of MNF, has ap- 
pointed the following district nom- 
inating committees with the first in- 
dividual in each case named chair- 
man: 

District I—J. W. Bailey, Birkett 
Mills, Penn Yan, N.Y.; Clyde F. Da- 
vis, Lyon & Greenleaf, Ligonier, Ind.; 
C. D. McKenzie, Jr., Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich. 

District II—Tom White, Alabama 
Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala.; George 
Huggins, Interstate Milling Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C.; H. E. Yoder, Trenton 
Milling Co., Trenton, Ill. 

District III—H. M. Regier, Buhler 
Mills, Inc., Buhler, Kansas; D. L. 
Barber, Nebraska Consolidated Mills, 
Omaha, Neb.; Owen Wimberly, 
Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Okla. 

District IV—J. S. Davis, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
Thomas Kerr, Helix Milling Co., 
Portland, Ore.; J. K. Beeson, Sheri- 
dan Flouring Mills, Sheridan, Wyo. 

District V—W. R. Heegaard, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; George E. Kelley, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; W. A. 
Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 20 Deadline 

Committee recommendations are 
due to be made by Feb. 20, after 
which opportunity is afforded for 
other nominations before ballots are 
sent to the membership. 

The only board member whose 
term does not expire in May is Mr. 
Wilson. MNF by-laws provide that 
retiring presidents remain on the 
board automatically for two years 
after their presidential terms are 
concluded. 
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John A. Wayt 


EXECUTIVE RETIRES—After more 
than 38 years with American Baker- 
ies Co., John A, Wayt is retiring to 
give full time to his other interests, 
includ'ng farming and working with 
young people. Mr. Wayt attended the 
Atlanta Public Schools, Georgia 
School of Technology and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. After a brief time 
with Aluminum Corporation of Amer- 
ica he joined American Bakeries Co. 
in 1921 as a chemist. Within a few 
years he was placed in charge of pro- 
duction and was treasurer of Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co. of Florida from 1932 
to 1938 when he became a vice presi- 
dent, A native Atlantan, Mr. Wayt 
has been very active in the Farmers 
Club, the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca and other youth activities. 





F. M. ANDERSON DIES 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—F. M. 
Anderson, 90, Sulphur, Okla., died at 
his home recently. Mr. Anderson op- 
erated a flour and feed company in 
Sulphur for many years until his re- 
tirement. Born in Alabama, he was a 
citizen of Oklahoma since 1906. 





The Little Bishop of Portland 


Goes Into Retirement Status 


WASHINGTON — Earl Corey, di- 
rector of the West Coast office of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., with head- 
quarters in Portland, Ore., has re- 
signed. CCC officials have recom- 
mended that Sidney Harris, who has 
been Mr. Corey’s assistant, be ap- 
pointed to the post. 

The Corey resignation is another 
example of the wear and tear of the 
responsibilities associated with gov- 
ernment service. 

The little “Bishop,” as he has long 
been known in government and grain 
trade circles, has that essential 
toughness of character needed to sur- 
mount the many ambushes that lie 
in official red tape. But for years it 
was conceded here that the Bishop 
was a czar unto himself in the Port- 
land office. 


Mr. Corey had unique qualifications 
for his post. He has a background of 
serving under some of the old time 
greats of the grain business and as a 
result he was armed with an intimate 
knowledge of what was doing and 
with what he had to contend in the 
grain export and storage business. 


His inherent toughness of charac- 


ter did not inhibit some Solomon- 
like tendencies which enabled him to 
make arbitrary modifications in rigid 
government regulations to accommo- 
date difficult trade problems. This 
despite the fact that government 
rules and regulations are rarely de- 
signed to meet problems. 

An indication of his thoroughness 
comes to light with the immediate 
move of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to promote his chief assist- 
ant, Mr. Harris, to the top spot. Mr. 
Corey built his “shop” around trained 
personnel. There is no doubt that his 
successor will perform at the same 
high level as that set by the Bishop. 

He is a great little guy and now 
that he has felt compelled to cast 
off the almost 24 hour per day chores 
of CCC he certainly should be able 
to reflect with much pride on the ex- 
eellence of his work, and on the splen- 
did reputation he leaves behind with 
his colleagues in government and his 
many friends in the grain and milling 
industries. His friends wish him many 
pleasant hours of retirement with his 
family and with his grandchildren. 


John Cipeperty 
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| Merchants Exchange of St. Louis—at Age 123 | 


By KURT HORN, President 


S all of you probably know, and 
are frequently told, the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange is a very 
old institution. However, in spite of 
our age, we have been able to estab- 


lish a few “firsts” during the last 
few years. 
We were the first exchange to 


move out of the down-town area, and 
incidentally, we are one of the few 
exchanges to own and operate its own 
building; a few years ago we were 


i 


EDITOR’S NOTE—When an insti- 
tution such as the Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis reaches the age 
of 123 years, there is a great deal 
of “looKing backward” to be done. 
In the case of the St. Louis organi- 
zation, there is also a driving urge 
for the officers and members to scan 
the future, to ascertain their position 
in it. This has been done in the ac- 
companying address by the organiza- 
tion’s president. Mr. Horn’s address 
was delivered before the St. Louis’ 
exchange’s 128rd annual meeting. 


OBA III III 


the first exchange to admit a woman 
member. 

This year we established another 
first, at least as far as our own his- 
tory is concerned, and I refer to the 
fact that a president in office left our 
fair city. Several presidents during 
our long history have died in office, 
and I am glad that I did not follow 
that pattern, but our secretary has 
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told me that in our 123 years no of- 
ficiating president has ever left or 
been transferred from this city. So, 
good or bad, we have another first. 

My fellow directors were most tol- 
erant of this development, and, upon 
their suggestion, I am continuing in 
office to the normal expiration of 
my term, on Jan. 26. While I ar- 
ranged to return to St. Louis for the 
regular monthly meetings of the 
board of directors, my fellow officers 
graciously shouldered the burdens of 
the presidency during my absence. I 
am deeply grateful to all of them for 
their understanding and assistance. 
And it would be amiss if I did not at 
this time express my sincere thanks 
to our secretary, who has shouldered, 
with a cheerful smile, the additional 
burden caused by my leaving. Per- 
sonally, I am deeply indebted to him. 

During most of the years in the 
past decade, retiring presidents have 
been privileged to tell you in their 
yearly message that the total annual 
volume of grain handled at St. Louis 
by members of this exchange estab- 
lished new records. In fact, new rec- 
ords have become somewhat of a 
habit with us. It would be pleasant 
to say that 1959 was no exception, 
but unfortunately that was not the 
case. It is a distinct disappointment 
to report that the volume of grain 
handled here during 1959 declined to 
92 million bushels compared with 109 
million bushels during the previous 
year. 

Confidence Expressed 

This rather substantial reduction 
is, of course, discouraging, but our 
23-year-old organization was not 
built on a single year’s business. We 
have weathered such set backs be- 
fore, and I am confident that succeed- 
ing years will show that this was 
merely a temporary lull in our for- 
ward progress. 

I believe it would be well at this 
time to analyze the reasons why we 
have handled less grain—not just as 
a post mortem, but because lower vol- 
ume results not only in less earnings 
to our individual members, but also 
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in considerably less income to the 
organization of which we are all a 
part—our exchange. 

Like most other types of business, 
we, that is the exchange, have also in 
recent years been subject to economic 
conditions which have brought the 
break-even point dangerously close 
to our maximum earning potential. 
The necessary consequence of such a 
condition leads us to the realization 
that any organization finds itself con- 
fronted with an operating loss almost 
immediately if it cannot maintain an 
ever increasing volume. I do not need 
to tell you, of course, that it is not 
just too easy to keep on increasing 
volume from year to year. That is 
why it is important to take a closer 
look at the basic reasons for the re- 
duction in volume this year, so that 
if at all possible we can take steps 
not only to regain the ground we 
have lost, but to reach new heights in 
the future. 

Aside from some decrease in the 
production in wheat in our tributary 
territory, the basic and most respon- 
sible reason for less grain coming to 
and through the St. Louis market 
was the fear of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Seaway Problem 

I say fear because it is not that 
the Seaway has syphoned off large 
quantities of grain, but rather be- 
cause the eastern railroads became 
concerned the Seaway might draw a 
great deal of grain to its ports, and 
thereby sharply decrease the volume 
moving to North Atlantic ports. 
Therefore, they placed in effect ma- 
terially lower rates from [Illinois 
points to the Atlantic. This reduction, 
together with other circumstances 
prevailing at that time, made it more 
advantageous for many shippers in 
Illinois to move their grain, either 
directly or indirectly, to the East 
Coast for export. This movement was 
of sufficient size, mostly in wheat it 
is true, but also in corn, to affect to 
a considerable extent the quantity of 
grain moving to and through St. 
Louis. 

You might ask, and rightfully so, 
why we did not do something about 
this situation. Well, we, and a lot of 
other equally interested parties, took 
steps to try to correct this condition. 
We asked for, and finally did obtain 
lower north-south rates from the 
same territory to combat, and per- 
haps overcome, the rate reductions to 
the East. But making and changing 
rates is a slow process which cannot 
be accomplished overnight. Timing 
of issuance of the rate reductions was 
such that we could not get the north- 
south reduction approved until after 
the wheat harvest movement was 
over and damage to our St. Louis 
volume had occurred. 

While our market was adversely 
affected, it must be apparent to all 
of you that, as an industry engaged 
in the handling, storing, and trans- 
portation of grain, we cannot very 
well oppose rate reductions of any 
kind. We must be in favor of moving 
grain across the nation as cheaply as 
possible. Now, if in the process of 
reducing transportation costs, one 

area or market is temporarily hurt in 
favor of another, and, if we happen 
to be the one hurt, we must come up 
with proposals to influence the direc- 
tion of the flow of grain so that it 





Kurt Horn 


will again come to our threshold as 
it did previously. 

This, as most of you know very 
well, is not only a difficult task, but 
a most time-consuming one. In the 
interim we sometimes suffer. We did 
not suffer silently, but it was pain- 
ful just the same. 

And while we are talking about 
rate reductions, the cure, as you all 
know, can sometimes be worse than 
the disease. A case in point is the 
new direct rates from southern Illi- 
nois points to the Gulf, which are 
cheaper than rates from these origins 
to the Gulf via St. Louis. No doubt, 
these rates were helped, if not in- 
spired, by the threat of the Seaway 
but the net result was that St. Louis 
lost the movement. 


Rates Reinstated 


However, just prior to the end of 
the year, we were greatly encouraged 
to learn that effective Jan. 1, 1960, 
the railroads would reinstate rates on 
corn and wheat from parts of south- 
ern Illinois to again permit move- 
ment to the Gulf via this market. 
We are hopeful that this is just the 
beginning of further adjustments 
which will help us to regain much of 
our lost traffic. 

After what I have said so far, you 
might ask, Have we done enough? 
Have we cured the reasons for our 
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lower volume this year so far as it 
might be within our power to do so, 
and what else can, or possibly should 
we do, to increase our volume for 
the future? 

This, as you know, is a perennial 
task. Never is one finished with such 
an undertaking. Whenever we want 
to give in to the urge to sit back 
and say “we have done all that can 
be done,” then we would not only be 
the oldest exchange in this country, 
but we would also be the most senile. 
And, I am sure your officers and di- 
rectors have, and will continue to 
prove to you, that they are always 
alert to the tremendous problems 
that lie before us. 

While our traffic commissioner has 
done a fine job, he will be unable to 
sit back and relax for a long time. A 
lot of work remains to be done. In 
five or perhaps 10 years from now, I 
believe we will find that grain will 
be moved across country for less 
money than it is today. But we must 
be alert to the changes that lie be- 
fore us. I firmly believe that the geo- 
graphical location of our market is a 
very fortunate one. After all, that is 
largely what makes a market. We 
have enjoyed reasonable gathering 
rates into St. Louis, but we must 
have more of them. We are located 
in the very center of a huge area 
where a tremendous amount of grain 
is produced. We can attract a large 
part of this grain, and it can be ex- 
ported in three directions, via the 
Lakes, the Atlantic, and the Gulf. 
Processing plants in many areas will 
have to continue to draw their grain 
supplies from and through this mar- 
ket. It will be up to us to get our 
share of this traffic. 

Gentlemen, I believe we can do it. 
The St. Louis Gateway is not closed. 
I firmly believe that we can open 
these gates wider than ever before. 

The year has not, however, been 
without its favorable aspects, and I 
refer principally to our financial op- 
eration. Obviously, our revenues di- 
rectly attributable to grain volume 
suffered a rather serious decrease, 
which closely paralleled the reduction 
in this volume. However, we were 
able to accomplish certain sizable 
economies which greatly reduced the 
severity of the decline from this 
source. 

But the most important favorable 
factor by far was practically full oc- 
cupancy of our building. During the 
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year we were successful in nego- 
tiating a number of substantial leases 
with very responsible companies. This 
has brought our percentage of oc- 
cupancy to 98%, far above both the 
local and national averages for office 
buildings. 

Going back briefly to the recent 
past when we were still quartered in 
the old building, it was proposed sev- 
eral times that we dispose of our 
property and lease the necessary 
space for our needs. However, past 
boards of directors always took the 
position that, iu the interest of sound 
financing, we should endeavor, if pos- 
sible, to maintain an income _ in- 
dependent of the grain business as 
such. Otherwise we should, so to 
speak, “have all of our eggs in one 
basket.” And if we should experience 
a materially reduced grain volume 
over a protractive period of time, we 
might find ourselves in some financial 
difficulty. This diversification was 
found possible, and our new building 
is the result. Credit again is due to 
the three far-sighted and courageous 
men who made all this possible, and 
I refer to the members of our build- 
ing committee, Harold Vogel, Hal 
Dean and Don Kleitsch. 

The wisdom of that policy was cer- 
tainly brought home to us during the 
past year. Despite our comparatively 
poor grain showing, the increased in- 
come from our building, with a negli- 
gible increase in operating costs, has 
made possible a relatively good net 
financial result. I know our members 
will be glad to learn that, due to ex- 
pansion of our rental income and 
economies mentioned previously, the 
exchange is better off to the extent 
of about $2,500 a month at the end 
of the year than it was at the begin- 
ning. Our good financial showing has 
also enabled us to prepay on our 
building indebtedness somewhat in 
excess of $20,000 in addition to the 
normal payments which are due un- 
der the terms of our mortgage. 

It is interesting to note that, if in 
succeeding years we are fortunate 
enough to be able to continue such 
payments, our indebtedness can be 
completely paid off in a period of 
about 12 years. This is certainly an 
inspiring prospect, one we are hope- 
ful can be accomplished. 


Several New Firms 


We were further encouraged, too, 
by the addition of several new firms 


to our market. These firms, repre- 
sented by young and aggressive men, 
not only contributed to our excellent 
building occupancy, but they will also 
be continuing assets to the exchange 
in future years. 

During the year we were greatly 
saddened by the deaths of three of 
our past presidents: Roger P. Annan, 
who served in 1915; Edward F. Man- 
gelsdorf, in 1932; and Eugene C. 
Dreyer in 1934. Each has carved a 
special niche in the memories of their 
respective trades, and we shall think 
of them often in the days ahead. 

So much for the past year. But all 
of you are probably thinking as I am: 
What of the future? I wish I had the 
gift of prophecy and could foretell 
what lies before us, but mortals are 
not so endowed. In retrospect, we can 
certainly refer to the past decade as 
the “uncertain ’50s."’ But what about 
the 1960’s? Probably the only cer- 
tainty of this period is that govern- 
ment programs of some sort will con- 
tinue to be with us. 

We will undoubtedly face many 
challenges. Even in the next few 
months, our trade is confronted with 
the negotiation of new terms and 
rates under the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement. The outcome of these 
negotiations will have far reaching 
effects not only on all grain ware- 
housemen but on all members of our 
industry. 

We hear on all sides from econo- 
mists, business analysts, and others, 
that this year is ushering in a decade 
of opportunity. Let us hope that they 
are right, and that our trade will be 
counted in on these blessings. 

Physically, I shall not be with you 
during these exciting years, but, men- 
tally and sentimentally, I will be 
here. One does not shake easily the 
associations formed during 20 years. 
It has been an honor and a pleasure 
for me to work with such a fine 
group of men—our members. 

This is something one does not for- 
get. It has been your pleasure that 
during these years I was privileged 
to be a director and an officer of our 
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exchange. It has been a most reward- 
ing experience for me. And, now that 
this period of service is over, I can 
only thank you for the opportunity 
afforded me and wish that I could 
have done more. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF re— 


Kansas Manufacturers 


Raise Memorial Fund 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Kan- 
sas formula feed manufacturers have 
raised a $500 memorial fund to honor 
the late John L. Monaghan, former 
director of the feed control division 
of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

A $500 check has been presented 
to Kansas State University to be 
used for purchase of equipment for 
the new agriculture building wing 
which will house the department of 
flour and feed milling industries, ac- 
cording to Dr. John A. Shellenberger, 
department head who accepted the 
check for the university. The check 
was presented by Jack Grubb, Na- 
turich Feed Mills, Abilene, in behalf 
of the Kansas Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., at the recent Formula Feed 
Conference. 

Mr. Monaghan was active in the 
affairs of the Kansas formula feed 
industry and in the Kansas Formula 
Feed Conference. 

Dr. Shellenberger said a commit- 
tee will be named to select an item 
of equipment for the memorial. 
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Surplus Disposal 1960—Pertinent Facts, Figures 
For Finding a Solution to the Problem 


WELCOME this opportunity to 

visit with you briefly about the 
far reaching programs and policies 
on agricultural commodities with 
which I am now working. In order 
to lay out some common ground on 
which to discuss these important 
matters I would like to present a 
few ideas, facts and figures which 
are pertinent to solution of the num- 
erous disposal problems with which 
Commodity Credit Corp. is con- 
fronted. 

While U.S. farmers have partici- 
pated in much of our economic pro- 
gress in recent years, we still have 
some major farm problems. In fact I 
would not be speaking to you here 
today if it were not for the tremen- 
dous CCC holdings of agricultural 
commodities acquired under price 
support programs. 

These problems belong to all of 
us and I would like to invite all of 
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you to feel free to contribute to their 
solution. Because commodity ex- 
changes are an integral part of the 
traditional American system of mar- 
keting, I believe that their members 
have a right, if not an obligation, to 
be heard in any discussion of ways 
and means to expand markets for 
agricultural commodities. 

CCC now has borrowing authority 
of $14.5 billion. This is mostly uti- 
lized or obligated in the very large 
inventories of agricultural commodi- 
ties held, in price support loans and 
purchase agreements made or guar- 
anteed, in storage structures and 
costs, and other such obligations. As 
of Nov. 30, 1959, CCC had in use 
more than $11.8 billion of this au- 
thority. 

Perhaps a few figures will be help- 
ful in orienting your thinking 
towards these surplus disposal prob- 
lems. As of Dec. 24, 1959, CCC stocks 
included approximately 1.1 billion 
bushels of wheat (more than enough 
to provide a full year’s total U.S. 
need, both domestic and for export). 
We had over 1.2 billion bushels of 
corn (2 to 3 times “normal” national 
carryover needs), 268 million hun- 
dredweights of grain sorghums, 63 
million bushels of barley, 13 million 
bushels of oats, 13 million bushels of 
soybeans, and substantial quantities 
of cotton, peanuts, rice and some 
other commodities. 


Value of Inventories 


The value of CCC farm commodity 
inventories totaled about $7.5 billion 
as of the close of 1959. This total, 
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of course, will jump considerably with 
the takeover of 1959 crops beginning 
next spring. 

The five feed grains accounted for 
more than $2.9 billion of the $7.5 
billion inventories. Wheat alone rep- 
resented an additional $2.8 billion 
and other grains, flaxseed, soybeans 
and rice, about $66 million. All grains 
combined totaled over $5.8 billion of 
CCC inventories against $1.7 billion 
for all other CCC-owned commodi- 
ties. 

Through November, 1959, U.S. 
farmers had placed 270 million bush- 
els of 1959-crop wheat 
support loans and purchase agree- 
ments. Through November, 1958, 
they had placed 472 million bushels 
under price support from the record 
1958-wheat crop. 

1959-crop barley, oats, grain sor- 
ghums and rice quantities placed 
under price support were at substan- 
tially lower levels than for the pre- 
ceding crop as of the end of Novem- 
ber. Corn showed a relatively small 
increase above the 1958 crop, but it 
is too early in the season to make 
meaningful comparisons for it. 

All U.S. feed grain production for 
1960 totaled 166 million tons. This 
was about 5% above the 1958 record 
production. The total supply of all 
feed concentrates is estimated at 263 
million tons—up 7% from 1958. 

Although domestic use and exports 
during the current marketing season 
may exceed last year’s totals, the 
large 1959 feed grain production will 
probably result in a substantial boost 
in carryover stocks at the beginning 
of the next marketing year. As you 
all know, the record-large 1959 corn 
crop is mostly responsible for 
increase in feed grain supplies. 

Since July 1, 1953, a total of $17.5 
billion worth of surplus agricultural 
commodities, cost basis, have been 
disposed of by CCC. Commodities 
costing approximately $3.5 _ billion 
were disposed of during the 16-month 
period ended Oct. 31, 1959. Commodi- 
ties moved in this 16-month period 
included nearly 800 million bushels 
of grains and oilseeds in addition to 
substantial quantities of cotton, dairy 
and other products. 


Sale or Transfer 


CCC received $2.4 billion from the 
sale or transfer of the above $3.5 
billion worth of commodities moved 
out of inventory in the 16-month pe- 
riod. This represents a return of 
nearly 70¢ on the dollar. However, 
the approximately % loss indicated 
represents only the loss to CCC, and 
probably does not include additional 
losses sustained by other govern- 
mental agencies to which some of 
these commodities were transferred 
for donation and other purposes. 

Commodities transferred to 
paid for by other governmental 
agencies for special program pur- 
poses, including strategic materials. 
totaled $483 million during the 16- 
month period ending Oct. 31, 1959. 
Donations of CCC-owned surpluses 
for use in school lunch and relief 
programs, both domestic and foreign, 
had a cost value of $394 million. 
Sales for foreign currency totaled 
$386 million and commodities cost- 
ing CCC $276 million were bartered 
for strategic and critical materials. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Meyers is 
general sales manager of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service and 
vice president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. His paper was deliv- 
ered before the annual meeting of 
the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis. 
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Dollar sales since 1953 have ac- 
counted for more than 53% of total 
CCC sales and dispositions. Commodi- 
ties costing CCC in excess of $1.7 
billion were sold for both domestic 
use and export for dollars during the 
above 16 months. 

Commodities 
$230 million, or about 7% of total 
disposals from CCC inventories, 
were used to make payments under 
the payment-in-kind export programs 
between July 1, 1958, and Oct. 31, 
1959. 

The PIK program has helped to 
provide a healthy climate in which 
there can be full participation by the 
commercial trade. This program is 
designed to encourage the movement 
of U.S. produced grains, rice and 
cotton through commercial channels 
into export markets through the use 
of necessary export assistance to 
equalize U.S. prices with world 
prices. A primary aim of this pro- 
gram is to maintain a competitive 
position in world markets and to re- 
gain or hold our fair historical share 
of world markets for these U.S. agri- 
cultural products. 

Greater Flexibility 

This program permits greater flexi- 
bility in planning, developing and 
achieving expanded commercial ex- 
ports. We feel that it encourages 
more minds to aid in devising ways 
of increasing our agricultural 
ports. 

The PIK program was adopted for 
wheat in the fall of 1956; for the five 
feed grains and rice in 1958 and cot- 
ton in 1959. Under the grain PIK 
program, stocks for export shipment 
are drawn from commercial holdings, 
with CCC stocks used only to make 
the “in-kind” subsidy payments. 
While this tends to reduce export 
outlets for CCC-owned commodities, 
as reflected in lower current govern- 
ment disposals, it has the positive 
advantage of returning foreign de- 
mand to commercial stocks, strength- 
ening domestic markets and cutting 
down on the flow of commodities in 
and out of CCC inventories under the 
price support programs. 

Since the beginning of the PIK 
program, Sept. 4, 1956, approximate- 
ly 1.1 billion bushels of wheat have 
been moved through commercial 
channels into export markets. Re- 
demptions from CCC stocks through 
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Dec. 31, 1959, totaled about 292 mil- 
lion bushels. During this current 
marketing year, through Dec. 31, 
1959, approximately 163 million bush- 
els of wheat were registered for ex- 
port under PIK and about 28 million 
bushels had been redeemed from CCC 
stocks. 

Movement of feed grains has been 
relatively large under this program 
since it began July 1, 1958 (May 12, 
1958 for corn). A total of more than 
600 million bushels of feed grains 
have moved from free stocks. Earn- 
ings from CCC stocks through certifi- 
cates have totaled about 65 million 
bushels. 


Bright Spots 

Although total disposal activity of 
CCC stocks has continued at a rela- 
tively high level, it has not been able 
to keep pace with increased acquisi- 
tion of inventory stocks through price 
support operations. There are, how- 
ever, a few bright spots in our dis- 
posal operations which I might brief- 
ly mention. 

Although cotton production in 1959 
was up sharply from 1958, it is ex- 
pected that cotton disappearance will 
roughly approximate the production 
increase with exports being at least 
double last year’s relatively low level. 

Our stocks of soybeans, flaxseed, 
rice, dry edible beans, dairy products, 
naval stores, honey and some other 
commodities have been substantially 
moved into export and domestic chan- 
nels in recent months. 

Recent reports to USDA indicate 
that world production of agricultural 
commodities in 1959-60 is likely to 
approximate the record output of 
1958-59. 

A lower world production of wheat 
in the 1959-60 crop year is largely 
offset by an increase in carryover 
stocks. Total world wheat produc- 
tion is forecast at about 7.9 billion 
bushels—down 800 million bushels 
but still second only to last year’s 
crop. Estimated wheat production 
this season is below the high 1958-59 
levels in all areas except Europe. 

Total European wheat production 
is estimated at an all-time high de- 
spite the severe summer drouth of 
Western and Northern Europe. Most 
of the decreased production in wheat 
last year was in the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. Both countries, how- 
ever, had increased carryover stocks 
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from last year. Together these two 
countries have accounted for about 
40% of world wheat production in 
recent years. 

Canadian wheat production is about 
40 million bushels larger than in 
1958, with supplies totaling about 5% 
less than last year because of re- 
duced carryover stocks. 

Wheat crop prospects for Aus- 
tralia and Argentina appear less fa- 
vorable than a year ago according 
to recent reports. 

World rice production in 1959-60 is 
estimated at about 2% below last 
year’s record level. A decline in Main- 
land China—producer of % of the 
world’s rice—more than offset in- 
creases elsewhere. 

Rice exports in 1960 from Main- 
land China, the third largest export- 
er in the last 2 years, will probably 
depend to a great extent on govern- 
mental policies rather than surplus 
production. It is expected, however, 
that country will probably continue 
exporting substantial quantities of 
rice. 

Competition in world wheat mar- 
kets and between wheat and rice in 
some Asiatic areas especially is 
therefore not likely to be diminished 
in coming months. 

World feed grain production in 
1959-60 is expected to total about the 
same as in 1958-59. The feed grain 
output in Western Europe is slightly 
larger than last year, mostly because 
of an increase in both barley and 
corn production. France, particularly, 
has a fairly large barley surplus this 
year. 

Dried-up pastures in Western 
Europe forced early livestock feeding 
and a shortage of forage is likely to 
mean some increase in import de- 
mand despite larger crop outturns. 

In Eastern Europe, 1959 feed grain 
production is well above the 1958 
level and there was a substantial in- 
crease in the corn crop with barley 
and oats slightly smaller. Record or 
near-record corn crops in Eastern 
European countries likely will in- 
crease feed grain competition in com- 
ing months, especially from Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania. 

If world-wide and domestic supply- 
demand situations continue to im- 
prove, markets should strengthen ad- 
ditionally, enabling CCC to move in- 
creased quantities of its inventories 
to better advantage. 


Dow Chemical Sales, 
Net Income Climb 


MIDLAND, MICH.—The Dow 
Chemicial Co. has reported sales of 
$393,716,483 and net income total- 
ling $45,118,052 for the six months 
period ending Nov. 30, 1959. The net 
amounted to $1.66 per share of com- 
mon stock outstanding. 

For the same period in 1958, sales 
totaled $341,881,379 and net income 
$28,028,844, or $1.07 per share. 

Earnings before taxes for the six 
months were $84,615,546 compared 
with $54,384,743 reported in 1958. 
U.S. and foreign income taxes were 
$39,497,494 as against $26,355,899. 
Depreciation and amortization were 
$41,085,000 and $41,281,000 in the 
comparable period. Shares outstand- 
ing were 27,120,849 compared with 
26,129,105. 

For the three months ending Nov. 
30, the company reported sales of 
$202,035,115 and net income of $22,- 
790,581, or 84¢ per share. For the 
same period of 1958, sales were $184,- 
672,020 and net income $16,853,114, 
or 64¢ per share. Earnings before 
taxes were $41,754,281 against $32,- 
864,561 in 1958. 

Taxes for the second quarter were 
$18,963,700 against $16,011,447, while 
depreciation and amortization 
amounted to $20,539,000 compared 
with $20,597,000 in the preceding 
year. 
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George A. Collier Dies 


ARLINGTON, VA.—George A. 
Collier, organizer of the Grain, Hay 
and Feed Market News Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, died Jan. 
18 after being in poor health for sev- 
eral years. 

Mr. Collier organized the news 
service in the 1920’s, and was head 
of the service in Washington until his 
retirement several years ago. 


Delivery Restrictions 


OTTAWA Because of problems 
in dealing with tough and damp grain, 
there will be “temporary” restric- 
tions in opening new grain delivery 
quotas on the _ prairies, Gordon 
Churchill, trade minister, has report- 
ed. 

Shipments of dry grain to Lake- 
head terminals have been suspended 
to preserve terminal space for hand- 
ling the tough and damp grain, said 
Mr. Churchill, in reply to Douglas 
Fisher, the member for Pert Arthur 
who stated Lakehead city counci!s 
have protested over the slow move- 
ment of grain to the Lakehead. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN.—For the first 
time in its 78-year history, a tie 
resulted in the election for vice presi- 
dent of the Memphis Board of Trade 
between Giles Coors, Jr., and Harold 
Sullivan. 

Election to the post is tantamount 
to president the following year. 
Never faced with this problem before 
and without provisions for a tie in 
the by-laws, the board of directors 
will meet soon to determine what 
action to take. 

Mr. Coors is associated with Fred 
Lovitt & Co. and Mr. Sullivan ‘eads 
Sullivan Sales Co. 

Harry D. Tobias of the Goldenrod 
Oil Meal Sales Co. was unanimously 
elected president for 1960, succeeding 
Paul B. Mulroy of the Quaker Oats 
Co. Results were announced during 
the annual luncheon at the Hotel 
Peabody Skyway. 

Mr. Tobias also automatically as- 
sumed the presidency of the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade Clearing Assn. 

Elected directors were Mr. Mulroy; 
Lee D. Canterbury of Cargill, Inc.; 
W. R. Flippin, Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp.; W. K. Martak, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc.; McGhee 
Moore, Standard Commission Co.; H. 
O. Toler, H. O. Toler, broker; John C. 
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Tied Election at Memphis Calls 
For Special Board of Directors Meeting 


Whitsitt, First National Bank of 
Memphis, and Ralph Woodruff, Delta 
Products Co., Evadale, Ark. 


President’s Report 

In the president’s report, Mr. Mul- 
roy cited continued expansion of the 
board’s grain inspection department, 
which is the official grain inspection 
agency for 31 points in southeast 
Missouri, southwest Kentucky, east- 
ern Arkansas, west Tennessee and 
northeastern Mississippi. 

At the same time, Mr. Mulroy ad- 
mitted an “ailing futures market.” 
But he said, “We have sought advice 
from a number of sources on how 
to revitalize our futures market.” 

Arthur A. Williams, in the execu- 
tive vice president’s annual report, 
joined Mr. Mulroy in telling of ad- 
vances made by the grain inspection 
department. He said the department 
graded more than 10,000 cars of soy- 
beans during October and November, 
besides the volume of other grain 
moving into and through Memphis. 

Mr. Williams explained the need 
for a new grain inspection depart- 
ment on Presidents Island, for which 
land has been purchased. 

“We also are working on an idea 
of a mobile inspection department,” 
Mr. Williams told the group, “to re- 
lieve some of the congestion and bet- 
ter serve the grain industry and rail- 
roads during the heavy movement of 
fall crops.” 


Rate Concern 
The executive vice president took 
cognizance of the fact that several 
members have expressed concern 
over recent reductions in freight 
rates from Tennessee River ports 
“that will tend to favor those ports 
over Memphis in the movement of 

grain to the Southeast.” 
Mr. Williams said: “The rates are 
discriminatory against Memphis, and 
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our mayor, together with city 
Shelby County commissioners, 
year set the wheels in 
vigorously oppose these 
tory rates.” 

He reported that, collectively, the 
three Board of Trade corporations 
experienced their most profitable 
year in 1959. 

“While one area of activity shows 
lack of progress because of circum- 
stances beyond our control,” he 
pointed out, “the other areas have 
shown steady growth.” 
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Hollywood, Florida, 
Is SBA Meeting Site 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA. — The Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel and Golf Club will 
be the site of the 46th annual conven- 
tion of Southern Bakers Assn. The 
convention will open on Thursday, 
March 31 and run through lunch on 
April 2. 

Many of those attending will want 
to plan a side trip after the conven- 
tion. Other attractions that are near- 
by will be Miami and Key West, as 
well as Nassau and Jamaica. Due to 
another large convention, accommo- 
dations will not be available at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel for the SBA 
group after April 3, but conven- 
tioneers may check in the hotel three 
days before the convention opens and 
receive special convention rates. The 
hotel is full American Plan, includ- 
ing three meals daily. The special at- 
traction this year will be free golf 
green fees at the Hollywood Beach 
hotel’s private country club. 
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Ames-Harris-Neville 


Makes Appointments 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The textile 
division of Ames-Harris-Neville Co. 
has announced two top appointments 
for men in the company’s local office. 

Goodrich O. Hays has assumed the 
new position of chief accountant of 
the division. Richard N. Freepons be- 
comes Portland plant manager. 

Both are long time Oregon resi- 
dents and members of the Ames- 
Harris organization. Mr. Hays has 
been with the company since 1940 
and is a graduate of Oregon State 
College school of business adminis- 
tration. 
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R. W. Fredrikson 


PROMOTED — Robert W. Fredrik- 
son has been appointed general sales 
manager of Strong-Scott Manufac- 
turing Co., Minneapolis, effective im- 
mediately, according to L. S. Strong, 
president of the firm. In his new po- 
sition, Mr, Fredrikson will direct 
sales efforts of the company’s four 
sales divisions. Since joining the firm 
in 1954, Mr. Fredrikson has he'd the 
positions of sales engineer, sales man- 
ager of grain and feed processing 
equipment division and assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. 





NAMED BUYER 


NEW YORK—George F. O’Connell, 
director of purchasing for Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
announced the promotion of Roy 
Bush to packaging buyer for the as- 
sociation’s 129 member-bakeries. Mr. 
Bush will carry on the duties of the 
late Lezlie Rose under whom he 
served as an assistant buyer, since 
1951. Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., is recognized as one 
of the baking industry’s largest buy- 
ers of wrapping and packaging mate- 
rial. Total bakery sales by its mem- 
berships are in excess of $325,000,000 
annually. 
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Howard Hovey Retires from Continental; 


A. E. Cackler Named as Successor 


RYE, N.Y.—The retirement of 
Howard Hovey, director of bread 
production for the Continental Bak- 
ing Co. Rye, recently was an- 
nounced by R. Newton Laughlin, 
president of Continental. His succes- 
sor is A. E. Cackler, who has served 
as Mr. Hovey’s assistant since 1951. 

Mr. Hovey was honored at a re- 
tirement dinner held at Continental’s 
general office in Rye recently. Cliff 
W. Isaacson, vice president in charge 
of cake production, was toastmaster, 
and Mr. Laughlin was the principal 
speaker. 

Born in Kansas City, Kansas, Mr. 
Hovey attended the University of Il- 
linois and served with the A.E.F. as 
a 2nd Lieutenant. He obtained his 
first baking post in 1920 with the 
Campbell Baking Co. Kansas City 
laboratory. He was transferred to the 
Campbell Tulsa bakery, and served 
as foreman in bakeries in Shreveport, 
La., Sioux City, Iowa, and St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

In 1924 he graduated frcem the 
American Institute of Baking and be- 
came superintendent of the Water- 
loo, Iowa, bakery of the United Bak- 
ers Service Corp. which became a 
part of the Continental Baking Co. 
through a merger the same year. Af- 
ter being transferred to the same 
post at Continental’s St. Louis bak- 
ery, he was made regional supervisor 
for the company’s Chicago regional 
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office, and in 1929 was transferred 
to the home office, then located in 
New York. 

Mr. Hovey, who resides at 8 Rhyn- 
as Drive, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. 

Mr. Cackler, who was born in 
Oklahoma City, entered the baking 
business in 1926 with Continental’s 
Oklahoma City plant. He worked in 
the Des Moines bakery, and was 
graduated from AIB becoming fore- 
man and then superintendent of the 
Davenport, Iowa, bakery. In 1942 he 
was made regional production super- 
visor for the Des Moines region, and 
in 1951 came to the New York gen- 
eral office as Mr. Hovey’s assistant. 

Mr. Cackler resides at Stamford, 
Conn. His elder brother, Francis M. 
Cackler, was production supervisor 
for Continental’s Kansas City region 
until his death a year ago. Another 
brother, Harold, a former Continen- 
tal employee, is with the J. R. Short 
Milling Co. of Oklahoma City. 
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SBA Announces 
Election of New 


Governors 


ATLANTA, GA.—Roy Allen, chair- 
man of the nomination and election 
committee of the Svuthern Bakers 
Assn., announces the following gov- 
ernors elected to two-year terms in 
1960-61: 

Alabama—Ronald P. Cooper, Hart’s 
Bakery, Inc., Anniston; Florida— 
Bert Frields, Royal Baking Co., Inc., 
Miami; Georgia—Edsel Benson, Ben- 
son’s Bakery, Athens; Louisiana— 
Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Baking, 
Inc., New Orleans; Mississippi—R. 
N. Morton, Colonial Baking Co., 
Jackson; North Carolina—Ned W. 
Bost, Bost Bakery, Inc., Shelby; 
South Carolina—R. H. Jennings, ITI, 
Palmetto Baking Co., Orangeburg, 
and Tennessee—Raymond A. Hunt, 
Colonial Baking Co., Chattanooga. 

Carryover governors include: 

Wm. P. McGough, McGough Bak- 
eries, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; Roy R. 
Peters, Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., 
Lakeland, Fla.; G. G. Grant, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga.; How- 
ard Ellison, Modern Bakery. Inc., 
Harlan, Ky.; Wm. J. Rains, Rainbo 
Baking Co., Lexington, Ky.; Frem 
F. Boustany, Huval Baking Co., Inc., 
Lafayette. La.; Chris Toney, Toney’s 
Baking, Inc., Amory, Miss.; A. G. 
Peeler, Jr., Bamby Bakers, Salis- 
bury, N.C.; J. E. Swan, Jr., Claus- 
sen’s Bakeries, Augusta, Ga.; Neal 
Timberlake, Swan Bros., Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; A. E. Beck, Beck City 
Bakery. Inc., Newport News, Va., 
and E. F. Tuttle, Merchants Bakery, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va. 

For 1960, R. H. Bennett of Atlanta. 
will serve as chairman of the board 
of governors, and Benson Skelton of 
Atlanta as president of SBA, and 
Donald Smith of Mobile, Ala., as vice 
president. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS — The _ executive 
committee of the board of directors 
of General Mills. Inc, recently de- 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per share on 
General Mills, Inc., common stock 
payable Feb. 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Jan. 8. This is the 126th consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend on General 
Mills common stock. 


Burry Biscuit 
Sales, Net Income 
Set New Records 


NEW YORK—For 
ending Oct. 31, 1959, sales and net 
income of the Burry Biscuit Corp. 
were at the highest level in the com- 
pany’s history, announced 
M. Burry, president, in his 
report sent to stockholders. 

Net sales amounted to $19,262,360, 
an increase of $1,492,936 or 8% 
the previous fiscal year. 

Net income for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1959 was $453,677 or 
66¢ share of common stock after 
dividends on the preferred stock. 
Comparable earnings for fiscal 1958 
were $414,428 or 58¢ share. 

Discussing new items, Mr. Burry 
pointed out that the exclusive right 
to manufacture and distribute Eu- 
phrates Bread Waferettes was ac- 
quired in March, 1959. Following test 
runs of this product, full production 
began during the last month of the 
fiscal year. 

Other 

“Several other items were devel- 
oped during the year under review,” 
Mr. Burry continued, “including Chel- 
sea Crackers, an English style de- 
luxe cracker; Amandel, a Dutch type 
cookie, and Scooter Pie and Romper 
Room Cookies for children. 

“While development costs for these 
products have been charged to in- 
come for the fiscal year under re- 
view, the full benefits will be re- 
flected in the coming year,” he stated. 
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Permits Required 
To Ship Canadian 


Screenings to U.S. 


WINNIPEG—Permits will now be 
required to ship Canadian screenings 
to the U.S. at ports of entry in the 
three prairie provinces. This regu- 
lation does not apply on the move- 
ment out of Canadian Lakehead and 
Pacific Coast terminal elevators. The 
action has been taken to control the 
illegal entry of commercial grain in- 
to the U.S. under the guise of screen- 
ings. It is estimated that such ship- 
ments might have reached 50,000 bu 

Permits covering exports of screen- 
ings will be authorized for any grade 
of screenings where the shipper has 
previously had a representative sam- 
ple officially graded by the inspection 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. Control samples for com- 
parison purposes will be sent to Can- 
adian custom inspectors by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. 

The U.S. places a quota on com- 
mercial grain from Canada for dom- 
estic use. Any shipments of screen- 
ings as a commercial grain are con- 
trary to U.S. regulations. 
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ORLD breadgrain production 
in 1959 is still estimated to be 
the second largest on record, accord- 
ing to the latest information avail- 
able to the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Production of wheat and rye com- 
bined is now estimated at 282 million 
short tons, compared with the record 
outturn of 302 million in 1958. The 
present estimate of the 1959 crop is 
about percent above the first 
forecast issued in September. The 
bulk of the reduction from the high 
1958 total is in the US. and the 
Soviet Union. Production declines in 
these countries were much larger 
than the increase in Europes crop, 
which brought production there to a 
new high. 


Wheat Surpiuses 
Wheat surpluses in both the US. 
and Canada continue large. Surpluses 
reached a new high in the U.S., where 
record carryover stocks on July 1 
more than offset the sharp reduc- 
tion in production. Canada’s supplies 
are less than at this time last year, 
but are still well above average, and 
provide about 800 million bushels for 
export or carryover at the end of the 
present marketing year. 

Crops now being harvested in ex- 
porting countries of the Southern 
Hemisphere, mainly Argentina and 
Australia, are expected to be smaller 
than last season; substantial carry- 
over stocks bring total supplies near 
the 1958 59 level. Thus, those coun- 
tries, as well as North American ex- 
porting countries, France, and some 
minor exporters, will be competing 
for world markets. It appears that 
the Soviet Union may be less active 
in exporting this season, but Danube 
Basin countries will have more sur- 
plus. At the same time, a record 
wheat crop in Western Europe is ex- 
pected to reduce that area’s import 
needs. 

World wheat production is now 
estimated at 8075 million bushels, 
compared with the record outturn of 
8,705 million in 1958. The current 
crop is 16% above the 1950-54 aver- 
age of 6,980 million bushels. Sharp 
increases in the Soviet Union and 
Europe are the principal factors in 
the substantial rise since the average 
period. 


World Rye Crop 

This year’s world rye crop is esti- 
mated at 1,405 million bushels, com- 
pared with 1,470 million last year 
and the 1950-54 average of 1,455 mil- 
lion. The Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe together produce about three- 
quarters of the world’s rye. Produc- 
tion seems to have decreased in the 
Soviet Union but increased in the im- 
portant producing Balkan countries. 
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World Breadgrain Production in 1959 
Forecast as Second Largest of Record 


Wheat production in North Amer- 
ica, at 1,590 million bushels, is down 
from the 1958 crop of 1,880 million. 
The drop reflects the sharp reduction 
from the record 1958 crop in the U.S. 
The current U.S. crop was estimated 
at 1,128 million bushels in December. 
This is 23% below the 1958 harvest. 
Acreage was slightly smaller and 
yields were down considerably (21.3 


bushels per acre compared with 27.4 
bushels in 1958). 

Production in Canada is now put 
at 414 million bushels, compared with 
372 million a year ago. This fall, how- 
ever, early snow in the Prairie Prov- 
inces stopped the harvest, while an 
estimated 112 million bushels of 


wheat remained in the fields. The 
amount of this wheat that can be 
salvaged will not be known until 


spring; meanwhile, alternate freezes 
and thaws have doubtless consider- 
ably reduced quality. Mexico’s crop 
is reported at 47.8 million bushels, 
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slightly above the 45.9 million re- 
ported a year earlier. The increase 
was due to larger acreage. 

Rye prcduction in North America 
is estimated at 29 million bushels. 
compared with 40.5 million a year 
ago. The reduction was all in the 
U.S. crop, as Canada’s outturn was 
about the same as in 1958. 

Wheat production in Western 
Europe is at the all-time high of 
2,030 million bushels. The record out- 
turn was not expected because of 
severe drouth. However, grain crops 
were largely made before the drouth 
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horsepower motor.” 


. « .« The oldest Solomonson son 
has worked a great deal for a 17-year- 
old ... He puts aside money for college, 
He owns a 1952 Chevrolet automobile 
and a fourteen-foot runabout with a 30 


ZiEMED 
‘COJIb 3EMJIN’ 


(THE SALT OF THE EARTH) 


Says U.S. State Department’s Magazine America about 
Conrad Solomonson of Commander Larabee 


Holding a lively family conference, Mr. & Mrs. 

Conrad Solomonson and their four boys admire the issue 

of America in which they appear. Printed in two languages— 
Russian and Polish—the magazine spreads word on life in the 
U.S. to people beyond the “Iron Curtain.” 


story of the city of Minneapolis, the eyes of 


e “*,.. Entertainment for Solomonsons includes the Minnesot 
State fair, an occasional trip to hear the Minneapolis Symphon 
orchestra, the Shrine circus 
events ... Mrs. Solomonson also takes her children—and sometime 
the neighborhood youngsters 
and civic buildings, 
























Searching for a family to use in telling the 


America’s editors fell on Conrad and his 
family. Liked and respected on the 
job and off, Conny has worked 31 
of his 48 years for Commander Larabee 
and is maintenance superintendent 
of our Minneapolis flour mill. 

As a milling employee, he follows 
his father, Edward, 82, who 

came to this country from Sweden 
at the age of 3. His father 

helped build our Nokomis mill 

in 1914, and worked later for 
Commander Larabee itself 

in maintenance and in serving 

the city trade. “Conrad,” says 
America, “‘is typical of the 
residents of the City of Water, 
which in its largest single 

ethnic group, includes Swedes, 
Norwegians, Finns, Danes 

and Icelanders... ” 


, rarely the movies and often sportin 


—on tours of manufacturing plant 
‘I call them educational tours,’ she said.” 
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became serious, and yields were un- 
expectedly large. Good harvest 
weather was another factor contrib- 
uting to the record yields. Rye pro- 
duction is estimated at 270 million 
bushels, slightly above 1958. 

In Eastern Europe a record wheat 
crop is also reported. The total of 
615 million bushels is 18% above the 
1958 harvest and 26% above the 
1950-54 average. The increase is espe- 
cially marked in Yugoslavia, where 
the wheat crop is reported at 152 
million bushels, compared with 90 
million last year and the 1950-54 av- 
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erage of 80 million. Rye production 
is placed at 725 million bushels, 
slightly more than in 1958. 
The Soviet Union 

Wheat production in the Soviet 
Union apparently was somewhat less 
than the record 1958 harvest. Acre- 
age was reported smaller because of 
a substantial reduction in the area 
seeded to spring wheat. Prolonged 
and widespread drouth in many im- 
portant regions undoubtedly reduced 
yields this season, compared with un- 
usually favorable conditions last sea- 


son. Rye production is also expected 
to be smaller than in 1958. 

Wheat production in Asia is esti- 
mated at 1,890 million bushels. This 
is slightly below the production of 
the past two years but considerably 
above the 1950-54 average of 1,765 
million bushels. Record crops in In- 
dia, Pakistan, and Iran are offset by 
reduced outturns in Mainland China, 
Turkey and some of the minor pro- 
ducers. Rye production in Turkey is 
also smaller than the large 1958 crop. 
Turkey is the only country of any 
importance in Asia’s rye production. 





FUNDS ANNOUNCED 
FOR COLOMBO PLAN 


OTTAWA — Canada has agreed 
that $25,000,000 will be made avail- 
able to India under the 1959-60 Col- 
ombo plan program. The money will 
be used to provide Canadian commod- 
ities, including wheat, and equipment 
requested by the Indian government 
for carrying out its second five-year 
development plan, states Howard 
Green, secretary of state for external 
affairs. 








Africa’s wheat crop is estimated 
at 195 million bushels, slightly more 
than in 1958 and also above average. 
Acreage was well above average but 
yields were less than average. Rye is 
of no importance in Africa. 

The outlook for the wheat crop 
now being harvested in South Amer- 
ica is less favorable than at this time 
last year. The total is tentatively 
forecast at 285 million bushels, com- 
pared with 335 million in 1958. Argen- 
tina’s crop is forecast at 200 million 
bushels, compared with 245 million 
last year. Acreage seeded to wheat 
was below average but yield pros- 
pects are good. In parts of the area, 
however, the outlook is much less 
favorable. Uruguay reports that only 
about half the normal acreage could 
be seeded because of excessive rains 
at planting time. Brazil is expecting 
low yields for the second successive 
year. Rye production for South 
America is tentatively placed at 28 
million bushels, about average. 

Wheat production in Australia is 
expected to be about 175 million 
bushels, compared with 215 million 
last year. Acreage is larger but 
yields are expected to be well below 
the high level of 1958. Rye is of no 
importance in this area. 


“One of the Solomonson family **.. . Religion is an in- 
projects is the house in which they tegral part of the Solomonson 
live . . . Conrad literally raised the plan. They walk every Sunday 
roof, adding two more bedrooms and —seven blocks—to Our Re- 
now is building a family room and deemer Lutheran church. The 
doing some remodeling, including boys go to services, Sunday 
oak paneling in the living room.”’ School, confirmation class and 

Junior League.”’ 


**,. Mother Solomonson believes 
that a boy’s life cannot be complete 
without music. Bruce, Daryl and Earl 
all learned piano. Bruce played cornet 
in the junior high band three years. 
Daryl plays the clarinet in the school 
band and Earl plays violin and banjo.” 
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R. E. Gubbins Honored 
By Boston Exchange 


BOSTON 
bers of the 
Exchange 


Approximately 50 mem- 
Boston Grain & Flour 
gathered recently at the 
Parker House for a_ testimonial 
luncheon in honor of R. E. (Eddie) 
Gubbins, who recently retired from 
Unity Feeds. 

Mr. Gubbins first started working 
in the Grain Exchange Building in 
1912 and during the last 48 years has 
held important positions with vari- 
ous concerns, among them the presi- 
dency of the grain exchange from 
1954 to 1956. 

Charles J. Koelsch, master of cere- 
monies, introduced several guests in- 
cluding H. L. Atwell, president, 
Unity Feeds, who commented on the 
full life experiences by Mr. Gub- 
bins. 

John P. Brooks, president, grain 
exchange, then presented Mr. Gub- 
bins with a purchase order for a new 
easy arm chair. 


**And thus you have the Solomonson family,” concludes the article, 
‘a family that relatively few people in their own home town ever have 
met. It’s a family probably best described by a long-time friend, 
Judge Thomas Tallakson of the Juvenile Division, Hennepin County 
District Court: 

‘Their whole life is built around the family, the home, the cottage. 
Everything is planned for expansion as the boys grow. 

“They are the salt of the earth. If children could choose what family 


they would like to be born into . . . they couldn’t pick a better one 
than the Solomonsons,’ ”’ 
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BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


* * * 


We are proud of the Solomonsons, too, especially since Conrad is 


one of the many, many fine folks who help make Commander Larabee 
better to buy from, 
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By F. C. BISSON 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—The ninth annual 
Grain Marketing Clinic and Tour, 
jointly sponsored by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the 4-H organiza- 
tion and the Cooperative Extension 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was held here recently. 
It was attended by some 50 out-of- 
town people, 25 of whom were 
youthful producers, enrolled in the 
grain project for 1959, and winners 
of top awards in 13 different states. 


As Tyrus W. Thompson, service di- 
rector, Boys and Girls Club Work, 
National 4-H, put it, “Maybe we can’t 
keep them down on the farm, but this 
project really does a lot toward 
acquainting them with all phases of 
the farming business. And this trip 
to Chicago, where we spend the 
greater part of three days rubbing 
elbows with seasoned grain traders 
on the world’s largest and oldest 
grain futures exchange—learning 
about the marketing end of the busi- 
ness—is really the highlight of the 
course.” 

The program opened with words of 
welcome from Robert C. Liebenow, 
president of the Chicago Board of 





















































That's Our 


“Golden Loaf’ bti 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
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4-H Winners ‘Rub Elbows’ with Top 
Marketing Men at Chicago Clinic 


Trade. Most of the three-day event 
was spent listening to papers by spe- 
cialists in various phases of the grain 
business, largely members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, ably supple- 
mented by staff members of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, USDA and the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad, 
one of the largest grain carriers in 
the country. 

In addition, there were two highly 
interesting and rewarding “side- 
trips” for the participants. One was 
to the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry and the other through the 
plant of General Mills, Inc., in South 
Chicago. 

Among those on the program were: 
William J. Walton, assistant treasur- 
er and secretary, General Mills; Wil- 
liam R. O'Donnell, president of the 
Commodity Club of Chicago; Ardin 
P. Buell, partner, John G. McCarthy 
& Co., grain commission; E. M. Up- 
land, general freight agent, Chicago 
& North Western Railroad; Prof. L. 


F. Stice, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; T. W. Thompson, National 


Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, and John W. Banning, Federal 
Extension Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton, 

The talk by Mr. Walton was pre- 
sented following the Tuesday lunch- 
eon. It outlined the processes by 
which mills accumulate wheat which 
they need to make their flour and 
feed, not only in terminals, but also 
in sub-terminals and at country lo- 
cations. 

“Processors must buy wheat when 


available and sell their products 
when customers want to buy,” he 
said, amplifying this by stressing 


that, “A price risk is thereby created, 


which the miller must assume, to 
whatever extent one exceeds the 
other.” 

Mr. Walton explained the modus 
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MARKETING CLINIC—Top 4-H members from 13 states were recent guests 
of the Chicago Board of Trade for the annual Grain Marketing Clinic and 
Tour, In the accompanying picture, Robert C. Liebenow, president of the 
Chicago exchange, at the right, explains marketing activities to 4-H members 
and their leaders. Left to right, standing, are T. W. Thompson, service direc- 
tor, National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work; Loren Lewis, 4-H 
youth from Wisconsin Dells, Wis.; Erick Nilson, extension agronomist of 
Malvern, Iowa, and Mr. Liebenow. In the foreground is Raymond Downing, 


club member from Sandusky, Ohio. 


operandi of hedging transactions in- 
sofar as millers are concerned, how 
at times, when forward sales of flour 
are in excess of their wheat supplies, 
a mill is “long” wheat futures against 
a price advance while, on the other 
hand, when mills have more wheat 
bought than is required to fill their 
forward sales of flour, they are 
“short” wheat futures to minimize 
the danger of a decline in price. 

In discussing hedging, Mr. Walton 
showed how, although it minimized 
the risks involved, it did not elimi- 
nate them entirely due to possible 
changes in the premiums or discounts 
for cash wheat relative to the basic 
future. Likewise, he mentioned an- 
other ever-present risk—that of ad- 
verse changes in the price which a 


miller is able to secure for bran, 
middlings, red dog, etc. 
Mr. O'Donnell, associated with 




































The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers' problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel Muir ° 


Manager 


Robert Yeager ° 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Shearson-Hammill & Co., discussed 
the “Importance of Futures Markets 
to the Country’s Economy.” He point- 
ed out the plight of the Canadian 
wheat farmer due largely to his being 
at the complete mercy of a govern- 
ment-operated marketing system on 
that grain. 

Mr. O’Donnell identified himself as 
being a “farmer in his own right,” 
owning and operating a 400-acre 
grain growing farm located in the 
highly productive corn belt of Illi- 
nois. He went on record as being 
unalterably opposed, among others, 
to the proposal by one congressional 
group which would use a percentage 
of the market price for the average 
of the three years immediately pre- 
ceding as the so-called “support 
price” for grain. 

“Such a scheme,” said Mr. O’Don- 
nell, ‘carries the same inherent eco- 
nomic misconception that is im- 
bedded in current legislation—it fails 
to provide for the elimination of pro- 
duction for ‘sale’ to the government, 
instead of for use.” 
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USDA Appoints 
Alex C. Caldwell 
CEA Administrator 


WASHINGTON—tThe appointment 
of Alex C. Caldwell as administrator 
of the Commodity Exchange Authori- 
ty, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
has been announced by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture. He 
succeeds Rodger R. Kauffman, who 
retired Dec. 31 after 41 years of gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr. Caldwell has been deputy ad- 
ministrator of CEA and previously 
was director of the agency’s segre- 
gated funds division. He entered the 
department in 1950, serving in com- 
modity brokerage accounting and in- 
vestigations in the Chicago and New 
York offices. In 1956 he became as- 
sistant director of the compliance and 
trade practices division of CEA in 
Washington. 

According to Washington reports, 
Mr. Caldwell comes to his new posi- 
tion with high recommendations of 
commodity market people, and in 
turn takes over a post held by pre- 
decessors who were highly regarded 
in marketing, such as Joseph Mehl, 
Dougland (Jack) Bagnall, and Mr. 
Kauffman. It is believed that in 
making Mr. Caldwell’s appointment 
Secretary Benson has maintained a 
basic policy of previous administra- 
tions to keep the CEA position “out 
of politics,’ by promoting the next 
in line of competence. 


From Texas 

A native of Ennis, Texas, Mr. Cald- 
well attended Washington Univer- 
sity, the University of Texas, and 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. During World War II he 
served in the Army, advancing from 
private to major. 

Before entering federal service, 
Mr. Caldwell, from 1945 to 1950, was 
a financial analyst and financial man- 
agement executive in private indus- 
try. 

The retired Mr. Kauffman served 
in the regulation of futures trading 
under the Commodity Exchange Act 
since 1928. He became deputy ad- 
ministrator of CEA in 1940, and ad- 
ministrator in January, 1955. 

A native of Kansas, Mr. Kauff- 
man, from 1919 to 1927, was secre- 
tary to the late Rep. J. N. Tincher 
of Kansas, at that time a member 
of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee and co-author with Sen. Arthur 
Capper of Kansas of the Grain Fu- 
tures Act of 1922. Mr. Kauffman 
wrote the congressional committee 
report on the original version of the 
Capper-Tincher bill, the first legis- 
lation enacted by Congress to regu- 
late futures trading. 


Special Assistant 
In 1927 Mr. Kauffman became spe- 
cial assistant to the secretary of ag- 
riculture, and in 1928 assistant to the 
chief of the Grain Futures Admin- 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 
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Alex C. Caldwell 


istration. In posts with this bureau 
he was engaged in the enforcement 
of the Grain Futures Act and par- 
ticipated in USDA efforts to strength- 
en the legislation. The act was 
amended in 1936 to include cotton 
and other commodities in addition 
to grains, and its name changed to 
Commodity Exchange Act. The Com- 
modity Exchange Administration suc- 
ceeded the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration, and in 1940 Mr. Kauffman 
became deputy administrator. 

During World War II, in addition 
to his futures market regulatory 
work, Mr. Kauffman was assistant 
director of the compliance and _ in- 
vestigation activities of the War 
Food Administration. 

Mr. Kauffman was educated at 
Washburn University, the University 
of Kansas, and the school of law of 
National University, from which he 
holds an LL.B. degree. He is a mem- 
ber of the bar of the District of 
Columbia. 

BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INVESTIGATION STARTED 
WINNIPEG — Canada will take 
part in an international mission to 
investigate means of increasing 
wheat consumption in under-devel- 
oped countries. Countries to be vis- 
ited will include India, Japan and 

Indonesia. 
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Drier Manufacturer to Have Kansas Plant 


RALEIGH, N.C. — Aeroglide Corp., 
Raleigh, N.C., recently announced 
plans to establish a plant to produce 
its grain driers in Emporia, Kansas. 
James F. Kelly, Aeroglide presi- 
dent, said that in addition to perma- 
nent employees in Emporia, company 
executives and other personnel, in- 
cluding salesmen, engineers and de- 
signers, will visit Emporia to handle 
a wide range of industrial functions. 

The company maintains its execu- 
tive, engineering, manufacturing, 
sales and planning staffs and its head- 
quarters in Raleigh, N.C. Also, Aero- 
glide employs sales and export per- 
sonnel in Chicago, New York and 
other points. 

Mr. Kelly predicted a boom in the 
grain drier market in the M'dwest 





and Great Plains during the next few 
years. He said the move by the com- 
pany to Kansas is being made “in 
the face of an anticipated enlarge- 
ment of the grain market resulting 
from a basic change in the attitude 
of the wheat industry toward the 
processing, marketing and storage of 
hard winter wheat.” 

The plant building at Emporia, 
leased by Aeroglide from the Santa 
Fe Railway, will accommodate the 
largest railroad cars which will bring 
steel parts into the plant and move 
out the completed grain driers. The 
building its steam-heated, is built of 
heavy masonry construction and pro- 
vides ample overhead height for even 
the tallest of the company’s driers, 
Mr. Kelly said. 


KANSAS PLANT—Manufacture of grain driers in this building at Emporia, 
Kansas, is in the plans of Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh, N.C. The plant building 
has been leased by Aeroglide from the Santa Fe Railway. 
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wheats, well-known to bakers 

and millers for top-notch baking 

qualities, make up most of the 

Nebraska crop. Our extensive 

terminal elevator facilities and 

our country affiliations permit us to 
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mous wheats most of the year. To make 
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VICTORIA, TEXAS—There still is 
room for the local retail bakery shop, 
and the man who fills that need will 
prosper, according to the experience 
of O. D. Atwell, owner of Victoria 
Sweet Shop, Victoria, Texas, which 
does a volume averaging $1,000 a 
week. This Texas retail bakery 
stresses freshness and uses leader 
items to create a slice of the market 
in a highly-competitive community. 

Mr. Atwell promotes volume basi- 
cally through pushing a specialty, 
finding that if he can induce enough 
people to come in and buy the spe- 
cialty, store traffic will produce gen- 
eral volume. 

He has made cookies a merchandis- 
ing specialty, although it is merely 
one of many specialty items insofar 
as production is concerned. 

“We feature cookies,” he explains, 
“because we find that they have a 
wider appeal than any other single 
item. More people buy cookies, and 
buy them more often, than any other 
item generally produced by the re- 
tail bake shop.” 

Victoria has a combination store 
and bakery downtown, and it oper- 
ates a small retail outlet in a subur- 
ban shopping area. 

“To make a specialty do a good 
job of promotion,” Mr. Atwell con- 
tinues, “naturally it is basically es- 
sential to produce a good cookie—or 
whatever other specialty you might 
choose to feature. Make it good, sell 
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Texas Baker Has Theory About Leader 
Items: ‘Bake It Good, Sell It Fresh’ 


it when it’s fresh and 
come back for more. 
more store traffic.” 


will 
means 


people 
That 


He pushes the specialty with radio 
“spots” two to three times a week, 
zenerally early in the morning, and 
small newspaper advertisements. Ad- 
vertising, of course, does not feature 
cookies exclusively, but it always 
mentions them and keeps the public 
reminded that the Sweet Shop is the 
place to go for good cookies. 

If the cookies on sale were not 
baked that day clerks are specifi- 
cally instructed to tell customers that 
the merchandise was baked the day 
before, and this rule applies to all 
bakery items, Mr. Atwell says. 

He does not participate in the fre- 
quent cookie sales conducted by girls’ 
clubs and groups, because he finds 
that he cannot compete with pack- 
aged deals offered the clubs. How- 
ever, he believes that such sales help 
his business rather than hurt it. 

“Naturally these packaged cookies 
are not very fresh,” he explains. “And 
when a housewife buys a package and 
tries them, she finds that ours stand 
out in comparison. It makes our high- 
er price seem secondary.” 

Cookies invariably occupy a promi- 
nent spot in the display window of 
the two stores and, of course, they 
are shown prominently in the cases 
inside. 

“As everyone in the retail bakery 
business knows, many bakery foods 
are sold on impulse,’ Mr. Atwell says. 
“The problem is to induce more wom- 
en to come into the shop. Regardless 
of what brought her in, she usually 
buys more than the item she came 
to buy. That is why we find that 


cookies are a good leader for us. 
They have universal appeal.” 
The item is not a leader from a 


price standpoint. Cut prices are never 
used as a part of the inducement to 
bring people in to buy cookies. In- 
stead, the advertising stresses fresh- 
ness and goodness. 

In addition to producing a line of 
cakes and pastries, the shop also 
bakes French and rye bread to round 
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“LEADER ITEMS”—The Victoria (Texas) Sweet Shop, owned by O. D. 
Atwell, uses the principle of pushing leader items to build its trade. This, 
according to Mr. Atwell, helps to promote volume—bringing customers in 
for the specialties produces better volume for other items of his baked 


foods line. 


out a full assortment of specialties 
to attract the cookie customer. 

Victoria operates one _ delivery 
route, to serve local restaurants, soda 
fountains and other retail outlets. 
These accounts in most cases are sold 
on a 30-day open account basis. Most 
other business is for cash. 
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Canadian Varieties 
Not Approved for 


Use in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL—Two new spring wheat 
varieties released in Canada are not 
on the University of Minnesota’s rec- 
ommended list. The two varieties are 
Canthatch and Pembina, according to 


Harley Otto, extension agronomist. 
Canthatch is definitely not recom- 
mended for Minnesota. The reason, 


Mr. Otto says, is that it is more sus- 
ceptible to leaf rust than Selkirk and 
has less lodging resistance. 

Even where there is no 
problem, Canthatch yields 
less than Selkirk. 

Pembina has not 
quately to be recommended yet. It 
does, however, have more disease 
resistance and better resistance to 
lodging than Canthatch. Pembina 
will be tested further in Minnesota 
in coming years. 

Seed supplies of Pembina will be 
very limited for 1960, according to 
Mr. Otto. 

Spring wheat varieties recommend- 
ed in Minnesota are Lee and Selkirk 
bread wheats. 
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disease 
slightly 


been tested ade- 








Testimonial Honors 


Burny Management 


CHICAGO — Nearly 1,000 employ- 
ees of Burny Bros., Bakeries, Chica- 
go, tendered a golden anniversary 
testimonial dinner to C. J. Burny, 
George Burny and Mrs. Jule Burny 
for the late Jule Burny, recently in 
the company’s plant. 

Plans for the dinner were made 
and carried out by an employees’ 
committee headed by Herman Kaefer, 
breadshop foreman, aided by Mar- 
garet Butler, James Luttrell and 
Thomas Flood. 

The firm was founded on Jan. 10, 
1910, by the three Burny Brothers. 
Since then the firm has built and 
moved into three progressively larger 
plants and recently announced plans 
for the construction of a $3,000,000 
plant in west suburban Northlake 
which will be operated in addition 
to the present facilities at 4600 W. 
Chicago Ave. 





Big Outlay Forecast 
To Help Manitcba’s 


a 

Snowed-in Crops 

WINNIPEG Heavy provincial 
outlay for assistance to Manitoba 
farmers was forecast in a_ speech 
from the throne at the opening of 
the provincial legislature for its cur- 
rent session on Jan. 19. Referring to 
the farm assistance program, it was 
noted that “approximately 1,000,000 
acres of unharvested crops represent- 
ing 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bu. grain 
and other crops remain snow-covered 
with little hope of salvage value.” 

In addition to providing transpor- 
tation assistance for the movement 
of feed grain, hay, straw, etc., into 
the stricken areas of the province, 
Manitoba’s government will share 
with the federal government an acre- 


age payment program to farmers 
who have harvested less than 50% 


of their total crop acreage. The ec- 
onomics division of the department 
of agriculture has undertaken an ec- 
onomic land classification study to 
provide the basis for sound land use 
and agricultural development poli- 
cies. The throne speech said other 
major points of interest to rural 
Manitoba included reference to an 
expanded weed control program, a 
report on the work of the Manitoba 
Agricultural Credit Corp., and men- 
tion of the newly established crop 
insurance plan to be offered farmers 
in three test areas. 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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Wheat Agreement Sales 
IWA Crop-year 1958-59 


(bushels, 000's omitted) 
—_——_——_—_——Exporting countries 

















































































































Importing Guaranteed U.S us- Total 
countries purchases Wheat Flour Total tralia Canada France Sweden sales 
Austria 3,675 ‘ ; .. see “oe 
Belgium , 16,535 742 923 1,665 2 2,315 67 4,049 
Bolivia ....... ‘ 4,042 ; 308 308 : 308 
Brazil ... 7,349 1,089 1,089 ch 1,089 
Costa Rica , 1,653 108 876 984 607 1,591 
CN aah ae 12% 8,176 4,674 2,775 7,449 194 7,643 
Denmark . ‘ 1,837 1,311 ‘ 1,311 360 1,671 
Dom. Republic 1,286 45 476 521 613 1,134 
en Be 1,837 163 cee 163 146 309 
Egypt ... 11.023 Edy ye a 2 
El Salvador 919 22 58! 603 . 309 912 
Germany 55,116 15,127 oe . ree 1,773 29,096 7,679 1,535 55,210 
Greece 11,023 ami ' oa ee ee . one 
Guatemala 1,653 965 398 1,363 ba 295 1,658 
Haiti 2,205 1,065 | 1,066 , 3 1,069 
Honduras 919 199 87 286 “ee 26 312 
PE oncne peace 404 <0 5 5 ees 4 9 
cht os) ae cnraee 7,349 565 ‘ 565 1,496 5,339 7,400 
Indonesia 5'144 ate ae yt Ks oe 2'166 
Sn, os chebdarsas 5,512 480 poe, 480 2,174 2,853 4\ 5,548 
Israel 8.267 2,018 ame.) se 5 3,578 
| ER SOO Ce 3,674 ee i ve a “ti arte 
Japan 36,744 17,841 coe Sta 2,124 14,963 34,928 
EN hkwasedeesnace 2,205 2,248 - 2,248 bee eae 2,248 
SOR © wccesadsoees 2,756 cae ci i wee ‘s cee 
Liberia 73 50 50 15 65 
SEONIED cccoece 3,674 cay ce ih he én ~ ae 
Netherlands 25,721 6,452 3,613 10,065 88 6,601 1 16,755 
New Zealand 5,879 ie aire one 5,879 ee : 5,879 
Nicaragua ...... : 367 ake 219 219 ‘es 106 ts jaa 325 
Norway ............ 6,614 2,627 584 3,211 3,38! 22 28 6,642 
POMBIRR cccccccccces 1,102 80 568 648 ‘ 210 “ee 858 
.. 7,349 TT 28 28 ah oe 28 
Philippines 6,063 399 3,840 4,239 77 1,725 <é 6,041 
Portugal 5,879 809 452 1,261 59 462 857 2,893 
S. APOIO .ccscs 3,674 oe 193 193 ose ; 193 
ee Rae was how ah 4,593 ~~ ay =f ae ewe 
Switzerland 6,981 37 37 6,109 6,146 
SO. AWica 26.0% 5,512 vr ae 5,512 5.512 
Vatican City ....... 551 551 : 551 ous 551 
WED  6vens tees 6,246 3,858 1,710 5,568 674 6,242 
Yugoslavia ......... 3,674 és ios eee ‘nn ye 
Me:  ceweeicebs 295,254 63,475 17,687 81,162 15,838 83,478 8,667 1,563 190,962 
Guaranteed quantities of 
GEG COUNTERS sc cccicicccssosiccsces 128,757 29,493 100,295 16,115 6,268 295,254 
NS REE ETE TOT TTT Te Te 47,595 13,655 16,817 7,448 4,705 104,292 
*Includes 254,000 bu. shipped from Argentina. 
**Less than 1,000 bu. Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture 























Elevator Construction 


Bids Are Requested 


PASCAGOULA, MISS.—Bids for a 
$4 million grain elevator to be con- 
structed here will be taken Feb. 16, 
at 10 am. by the Jackson County 
board of supervisors. Bids will be re- 
ceived for both superstructure and 
substructure, with the facility to be 
located at the West Bank port ter- 
minal. 





At your service... 




















The 1.5 million bushel elevator will 
be located south of the present ware- 
house. Construction is to be complet- 

. ed within 11 months. The elevator 
will be operated under lease by 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City. 
A lease allows $120,000 yearly rental 
to the county, plus a 50-50 split on all 
profits above the yearly rental. 








































Since $3 million worth of state- 
backed bonds remain to be sold, the 
board decided to inject a clause in 
the bids reserving 60 days for accept- 
ance or rejection. One million dollars 
of the $4 million bond issue has been 
sold. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Toledo Grain Receipts 


TOLEDO — Toledo grain receipts 
during the year 1959 set a new all 
time record when 108 million bushels 
were received. This total includes 33,- 
000,000 bu. wheat, 44,000,000 bu. corn, 
15,000,000 bu. soybeans, 13,000,000 
bu. oats, 270,000 bu. rye and 541,000 
bu. barley. 

Shipments out of the Toledo mar- 
ket last year totaled 72 million bush- 
els, of which 12 million were shipped 
out by lake. Breakdown of the ship- 
ments are as follows: 17,000,000 bu. 
wheat, 33,000,000 bu. corn, 11,000,000 
bu. oats, 9,000,000 bu. soybeans, 228,- 
000 bu. rye and 338,000 bu. barley. 


The previous high record of re- 
ceipts into the market was in 1957, 
when a total of 105 million bushels 
was received. 






George Potts brings 20 years of 
experience in the milling and bak- 
ing industries to his new position 
as advertising sales manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, Milling 
Production and The American 
Baker. 

When you’re looking for market 
data, you can always depend on 
George for help ... call Franklin 
4-5200 or write to him at 2501 
Wayzata Blvd. in Minneapolis. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Business Journalists Since 1873 
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Eugene Byer New 


Indiana President 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Eugene G. 
Byer, Farmers Grain & Feed Co., 
Columbia City, Ind., was elected pres- 
ident of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., at the 58th annual 
convention held Jan. 17-19 in the 
Claypool Hotel. He succeeds Lucian 
A. Garner, Quaker Oats Co., Law- 
renceburg, Ind. 

Addis O. Thomas, Thomas Milling 
Co., Inc., Marion, Ind., was elected 
vice president. Dale G. Phillips, Indi- 
anapolis, was renamed _ treasurer; 
Fred K. Sale, Indianapolis, executive 
secretary, and Agnes B. Harmon, In- 
dianapolis, assistant secretary. 

New directors elected for 2-year 
terms are: Mr. Garner; Emery Chase, 
Ladoga (Indiana) Grain & Feed Co.; 
C. Merle Engelman, Moellering Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and W. R. Auker- 
man, Amboy (Ind.) Grain Co. 

Attendance at the meeting was 
very good despite very threatening 
weather, with between 600 and 700 
delegates and guests registered. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. W. Munro Dies 


WINNIPEG — Freight agent with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
for the past two years, a member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, Fran- 
cis Wylie Munro, age 64, died at his 
home here Jan. 19. He had been 
freight agent with the CPR for 42 
years and, through this work, was 
closely associated with the grain 
trade 








ONE IN EIGHT NOW 
ON FARMS IN U.S. 


WASHINGTON—Only one in eight 
persons now lives on the farm com- 
pared with one in six in 1950 and one 
in three 50 years ago, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Since 1950, the farm population has 
decreased by 3.9 million or 15.5%. 

Today’s farm population is 21.2 
million, compared with 25.1 million in 
1950. 

These are high points in a report 
presenting estimates of the farm pop- 
ulation prepared cooperatively by the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
3,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 














Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 
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Be Proud of Your Job 
as we are of 


Ours, 
for 


BREAD 
IS THE 


NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS ' 


WICHITA 1, 




















GRAIN STORAGE 
3,000,000 BU 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
KANSAS 


CAPACITY 
7,600 CWTS. DAILY 
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Feb. 7-9—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 


Ciavaseane 


ba 


CN 





January 
Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 








Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 

Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, leans, La. 

J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. Feb. 19-20—District 14, Associa- 
Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Potomac States tion of Operative Millers; Denver; 

Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- ‘sec., John Street, Wallace & Tier- 





nan, Denver, Colo. 
Feb. 21-23—Ohio Grain-Feed Deal- 


more Hotel, Baltimore, Md_.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 













Baltimore, Md. ers Assn., annual conclave; Commo- 
‘ dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec., 
February George 8S. Greenleaf, Worthington, 
Ohio. 
Feb, 5-7—Bakers Association of the " onal 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The Feb. 26-27—District 11, Associa- 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary on of Operative Millers; Hotel 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia; sec., 
J. L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, 








Inc., 5485 Northside Road, Charlotte, 
N.C, 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, 





GRAIN SERVICE 


where 
















New York Memphis 

Chicago Enid Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
ct. soe Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
Omaha Houston homa City, Okla. 

—" ki beg Mar. 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
ss Phoenix facturers Association, winter meet- 
Columbus San Francisco ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
+ pet ns ng e cago, Illinois; sec. Raymond J. Wal- 
Louisville Winnipeg, Man ter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 






N.Y. 

March %7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 





TERMINAL 






ELEVATORS 












Chicago Nashville 

St. Louis Louisville Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Kansas City Memphis Chicago 1, Ill 

Omaha Enid ? y 

erengapetie New Orleans March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
mth og —— Association of Operative Millers; 
Toledo 5) Weeth Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 8, 
a Portland John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 






Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 18-19—District 12, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Twin 
Falls, Idaho; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 





CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 
MILLING WHEATS March 21—Kansas Bakers Assn., 





annual spring meeting; Allis Hotel, 
, Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren Burke, 


AREA 
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SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 








DAKOTANA ( 
CANADIA 


sK bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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$232 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 

March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 

March 31-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


April 

April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


April 2—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 


April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 


April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 


Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 
April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 


Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 


annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


June 
June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 


meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 























THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-183—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 38, 
Ga. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; Ar- 
rowhead Lodge, Lake Ozark, Mo.; 
sec., George H. Buford, 2214 Central 
Ave., Kansas City 2, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—American Bakers Assn. 
& Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
bakery equipment exposition; Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, NwJ.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; _ sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Durum Institute 
In Canada Reports 
On Supplies, Usage 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. Canada 
began the 1959-60 crop year on Aug. 
1, last, with approximately 60,000,000 
bu. durum wheat. Most of this would 
be disposed of through the Canadian 
Wheat Board, although some would 
go for feed and seed. The estimated 
available supply, according to C. L. 
Sibbald, director, Catelli Durum In- 
stitute here, was made up of 32,000,- 
000 bu. in elevator storage, another 
13,000,000 bu. still on farms and the 
1959 crop of 15,000,000 bu. 

The report, released at the close 
of 1959, said sales to date have been 
good compared with a year earlier, 
but in terms of total supply in Can- 
ada, the results are not great. Dur- 
ing the past few crop years Canada 
has been able to sell for export and 
domestic use between 15,000,000 bu. 
and 20,000,000 bu. annually. In the 
1958-59 crop year Canada exported 
slightly more than 16,000,000 bu. to 
all destinations, but in the first five 
months of the current crop year the 
outward movement is well over 
12,000,000 bu. 

Larger shipments to France and 
Italy would appear to have boosted 
the sales abnormally high this year. 
The result has been a rapid move- 
ment of durum from prairie positions 
to eastern Canada, and from there 
overseas. Total sales at home and 
abroad during 1959-60 should jump 
to 25,000,000 bu. or more. 

Mr. Sibbald further points out that 
there is a basic difference between 
Canadian and U.S. marketing of 
durum wheat. Canada sells to Europe 
mainly. Canada’s population only 
consumes 15% to 20% of the coun- 
try’s total production. Thus, in dur- 
um as in bread wheat, Canada is 
basically an exporter. In the USS. 
most durum is used domestically, 
with the overseas market operating 
as a pop valve to relieve the pres- 
sure of surplus production, should 
this occur. 

Commenting on new durum varie- 
ties, the report states that Lakota 
and Wells are being tested in Canada, 
but final results are not yet avail- 


able. Preliminary 
that Lakota 

All durum plant breeding work for 
the Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture is done at the science service 
research laboratory, University of 
Manitoba. Dr. Eric Kerber at the 
laboratory has attacked the problems 
of rust, long straw, late maturity and 
quality with a series of integrated 
methcds which include backcrossing, 
hybridizing and_ species building. 
Equipment, such as growth chambers, 
is helping to speed up the work. In 
his greenhouses, “artificial” rust epi- 
demics test new varieties. “We feel 
sure that Canadian durum growers 
will benefit from this intensive pro- 
gram in years to come,” the Catelli 
Durum Institute reports. 


tests here indicate 
is promising 
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Trustee for Grain 
Elevator Files Suit 


MOBILE, ALA. — The federally- 
appointed trustee for the Alabama 
Grain Elevator Co., which went into 
bankruptcy in 1955, has filed a $100,- 
000 suit against Maryland Casualty 
Co., Baltimore. 

Allan R. Cameron filed the action 
in U.S. district court, stating the in- 
surance company had insured the 
grain firm against losses due to 
fraudulent or dishonest acts by em- 
ployees. 

The suit claims that between Aug. 
20, 1954, and March 3, 1955, the 
firm lost more than $1 million be- 
cause of the acts of E. S. Morgan, 
grain elevator manager, and his as- 
sistant, John J. Wilson, Sr. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Wilson were 
indicted at Memphis, Tenn., last year, 
along with the former elevator own- 
er, Landon V. Butler, Memphis, on 
federal charges of mail frauds. But- 
ler was fined $8,000 and Morgan 
and Wilson were placed on two years’ 
probation. 
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Dallas Office Closed 


NEW YORK To expedite ship- 
ments and improve customer service, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper is now 
processing all orders for multiwall 
bags formerly handled by the Dallas 
office, directly through the New Or- 
leans bag plant of its multiwall bag 
division. 

As a result of this move, the com- 
pany’s Dallas office has been closed 
Sales representatives previously 
working out of this office will con- 
tinue to cover the states of Texas, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma 

These representatives are located 
in Texas and include H. D. Laney of 
Ft. Worth, J. A. Schoenstein of Hous- 
ton, A. M. Str'ckland of Lubbock and 
O. E. Wilson of Richardson. 

The company’s multiwall bag divi- 
sion operates four bag plants located 
in New Orleans, Torrance, Cal., St 
Louis, Mo., and Wellsburg, W. Va. 
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Failure to Obtain Export Grain 
Mars Milwaukee Port’s Success 


MILWAUKEE—Failure to partici- 
pate in an expanding export grain 
trade marred the success of the Mil- 
waukee port, following the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, according 
to the annual report filed by Harry 
C. Brockel, port director. 

“Within two months after the St. 
Lawrence Seaway had gone into op- 
eration, the Great Lakes became the 
largest outlet of the U.S. for export 
of grain overseas,” the report said. 

“A tremendous volume of grain 
moved for export via Duluth, Chica- 
go and Canadian ports. Not a single 
bushel of grain moved for overseas 
export through the port of Milwau- 
kee, which was perhaps the most 
singular and disappointing aspect of 
the first seaway year.” 

Shipments Falling 

According to the report, incoming 
shipments of barley for the breweries 
here, handled by elevators operated 
by the Stratton Grain Co. and Car- 
gill, Inc., also appear to be falling 
off, possibly indicating that more 
grain is coming in by rail or by 
truck, 

“Lake borne receipts of barley for 
malting, which in good years run as 
high as 16 million bushels, declined 
again in 1959,”" Mr. Brockel’s report 
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said. “The 1957 volume of 11 million 
bushels and the 1958 volume of nine 
million bushels dropped to only 7,154,- 
000 bu. in 1959. 

“Lake borne shipments of grains 
dropped to the lowest level in many 
years, to the relatively insignificant 
figure of 394,000 bu. Thus, total 
grain commerce through the port was 
in the range of 7,500,000 bu., a 
tively low figure for a 
vigorous grain market.” 

Mr. Brockel said he had held con- 
ferences with the operators of the 
elevators here and had hoped there 
would be some improvement “of the 
marketing climate for grain through 
this gateway.” 

He said the elevator operators com- 
plained that high railroad 
Milwaukee had handicapped the 
grain trade here. Mr. Brockel said 
he had discussed this problem with 
railroad officials. 

In a guest appearance on a Mil- 
waukee television program, Mr. 
Brockel revealed that he had dis- 
cussed the construction of a new 
grain elevator here, mostly for han- 
dling export grain, with a group of 
Wichita, Kansas, investors, but said 
that “nothing has been concluded.” 


ee @ ® 
Milwaukee Starts 
Battle for Lower 
Rail Rates 


MILWAUKEE A 
which may determine Milwaukee's 
future as a worldwide grain ship- 
ping port is in the making over rail- 
road rates on grain shipments, said 
Harry C. Brockel, Milwaukee port 
director. 

Mr. Brockel 


rela- 
traditionally 


rates to 


major battle 


said that Milwaukee 
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will be battling for lower railroad 
rates against railroads and allied in- 
terests which now ship grain through 
southern and eastern ports at favor- 
able rates. He said this port has long 
lacked low rates from midwestern 
grain producing areas, and noted 
that ports like Chicago and Duluth- 
Superior have been enjoying favor- 
able rates and heavy grain traffic. 

Both the North Western and Mil- 
waukee Road rail systems recently 
published new tariffs to equalize 
grain rates from producing areas to 
Milwaukee, Mr. Brockel said. The 
rates were to take effect Jan. 25 un- 
less invalidated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Allied Effort 
that allied 
western railroads in 
rates are Houston, 
Lake Charles, La., Peoria, Ill., Kan- 
sas City, and other inland and Gulf 
ports which want to preserve the 
advantage the southwestern railroads 
now hold. 

Working with the Milwaukee port 
authorities for lower rail rates are 
the Milwaukee Grain Exchange, the 
Association of Commerce, the Mil- 
waukee Overseas Steamship Agents 
Assn., and the General Steamship 
Co., Mr. Brockel said. 

“The big rate war in the making 
will probably take years of maneuv- 
ering and negotiating before the 
Great Lakes ports develop a rate 
structure sound enough to meet the 
demands of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way,” he asserted. 

Mr. Brockel said it was only fair 
that Milwaukee be given equal rates 
with other cities in order to test the 
port’s grain shipping potential. 
Another View 
view on grain shipping 
through this port was given in a 
letter to Mr. Brockel by Gerald M. 
Mitchell, branch manager here for 
Cargill, Inc. 

Mr. Mitchell noted that Wisconsin 
does not drain an adjacent grain area, 
as Duluth-Superior are natural out- 
lets for Montana and Dakota grain 
producers and the Mississippi River 
and Gulf ports are convenient for 
midwestern growing areas. In addi- 
tion, he said, Wisconsin, over the 
years, has become less important as 
a grain producing state, and tends 
now to be a grain deficient area. 

However, Citing the possibility that 
favorable railroad rates may bring 
export grain to Milwaukee, Mr. Mit- 
chell said, “We are prepared and we 
are anxious to undertake any export 
business through the port that can 
be done.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE HITS ELEVATORS 

DAYTON, WASH. —A fire almost 
destroyed the old elevators of the 
Columbia County Grain Growers at 
the east edge of this city recently. 
Maurice Roe, manager, sa’d the loss 
might run to $125,000 or more. The 
destroyed elevators held 42,000 bu. 
wheat and 1,025 tons of malting bar- 
ley. The wheat value was estimated 
at $80,000 and the barley at $44,000. 
Mr. Rce estimated the value of the 
storage facilities at about $50,000. 
They were 50 years old—among the 
oldest in the area. Most of the loss 
was covered by insurance. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Jan. Jan. 
15, 22, 
1960 1960 
Close Close 
39% 37 


—1959-60— 
High Low 
44% 36b'2 
38% 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 36% 38% 
Am. Bakeries Co. . 50's 43% 44'A 
Am. —— iste Wee 55% 
A-D-M Co. Venn 38'/2 
Borden . 86% 
Cont. Baking Co. 46% 
Pfd. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. 
Crown Zellerbach 
orp. 5i'” 
Pfd. $4.20 
Dow Chemical 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Pfd. $8 


54% 


93% 
i 


Gen. Foods Corp. 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 

Pfd. 5% sea ats 
Merck & Co. 
Monsanto Ch. Co.... 
Natl. Bisc. Co. .. 

$7 


Pfizer, 
Pillsbury Co. ona 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. : 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bisc., 
Un. Bisc. of Am. 
Ward Baking Co. 
West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Co. 


Stocks not traded: 





Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., 
Cream of Wheat 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. 
Pillsbury Co., 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 

$4.40 Pfd. 


St. Regis Paper, es 

Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd... 

Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., Pfd. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Jan. Jan. 
15, 22, 
—1959-60— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Bisc. Corp. .. 10% 6% 7% 7% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 38% 33% 


Stocks not traded: 


34% 34% 


Horn & Hardart sere 
of N. Y. 

Wagner Baking = 

Wagner Baking Co., 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


—1959-60— 

High Low 
5.50 3.70 

58 55 


1960 
Close 


55/2 


3.40 
8's 
60 


one 
ae 


“Bakeries 
Food Prod. 


Catelli Food, A 
Cons. Bakeries 8 ad 
Dover Ind. 12 


Pfd. 9 
vegsee! Grain 48 
Pfd. 27' 
Gen. Bakeries eee 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 


Lake of the Woods, 


McCabe Grain 
7a Flour 


Toronto Elevs. 


United Grain, 
Weston, 


B 
Pid. 412% 
*Less than board iot. 
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St. Louis Firm’s 
Scholarship Plan 
Being Expanded 


ST. LOUIS—A major expansion of 
the annual Victor Zimmerman Me- 
morial Scholarship Award was an- 
nounced by J. A. Zimmerman, presi- 
dent of Cahokia Flour Co., donor of 
the award. 

Beginning this year, in addition to 
the annual $1,000 scholarship, eaddi- 
tional awards of two comp'ete corre- 
spondence courses in baking will also 
be made. 

“Because of the high caliber of 
those who have made application for 
the scholarship since its inception in 
1957,” Mr. Zimmerman said, “we feel 
that these additional awards will en- 
able many more promising and quali- 
fied young men to make distinguished 
careers in the baking industry.” 


Need Trained Personnel 

pointed out that both 
and retail bakeries 
the area are constantly 
in need of competent, professional 
bakery personnel to contribute to 
the progress of the industry. 

The scholarship will be presented 
for the fourth year to the most prom- 
ising young man employed in the 
baking industry within an area of 
125 miles of St. Louis. This year, 
for the first time, a second and 
third award will be made of a com- 
plete 50-lesson correspondence course. 


He also 
wholesale 
throughout 


Candidates are chosen by a board 
of judges. This year’s judges are: 
Sam Sandefur, president, Greater St. 
Louis Bakery Production Club; Phil- 
ip Hickey, superintendent of instruc- 
tion, Board of Education, St. Louis; 
Frank E. Lawrence, Jr., secretary, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; Leo 
Rozanek, president, Master Retail 
Bakers of St. Louis; Walter Wil- 
liams, president, St. Louis Whole- 
sale Bakers. 

The scholarship winner will receive 
$1,000 to cover tuition, transporta- 
tion and living expenses at either 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, or the William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis. The other two award winners 
will each receive a comprehensive 50- 
lesson correspondence course in bak- 
ing from the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology, upon completion of which a 
certificate of graduation is awarded. 

The competition is open to men 
between the ages of 20 and 35 who 
live within a 125-mile radius of St. 
Louis and who have been employed 
in bakery production for one year 
or more. Applicants must have a high 
school education or its equivalent. 
Applications must be received by May 
1, 1960, by the secretary, Victor 
Zimmerman Memorial Scholarsh'p 
Award, 2120 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. The winner will be 
announced by June 15. 

The annual scholarship was found- 
ed in 1957 to honor the memory of 
the late Victor Zimmerman, founder 
of the Cahokia Flour Co. 

Previous scholarship winners were: 
Wiley Hargrove, 1957; Rudy W. 
Macku, Jr., 1958, and Frank N. 
Krohn, 1959. 
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FLOUR, CORNMEAL 
PURCHASED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
28,601,850 Ib. flour and 10,265,700 Ib. 
cornmeal have been purchased for 
donation through domestic outlets. 
Approximately 660,000 bu. wheat and 
235,000 bu. corn will be required to 
process these quantities. Since Jan. 
1, 1959, USDA has purchased 1,465,- 
121,600 Ib. flour and 486,314,750 Ib. 
cornmeal, Approximately 33.5 million 
bushels of wheat and 14.1 million 
bushels of corn were required to pro- 
cess these quantities. 





Three Ohio Firms 


Announce Merger 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Merger of 
three firms into one large wholesale 
bakery operation Was announced 
here. 

The firms are the Laub Baking Co., 
Cleveland; the Jersey Baking Co., To- 
ledo, and the Sandusky Baking Co., 
Sandusky. Estimated annual sales of 
the firms are expected to total about 
$11 million. 

Laub Baking has acquired the oth- 
er two firms for an_ undisclosed 
amount, and they will continue to 
operate as subsidiaries with their 
own names. 

J. O. McCarthy, president of Jer- 
sey and Sandusky, will retire. Named 
as his replacement is R. A. Yaeck, 
vice president of the two firms. 

Products and brand names of Jer- 
sey and Sandusky will remain, as will 
personnel and methods of operations, 
Mr. Yaeck said. 

Herbert J. Laub is president of the 
Laub Baking Co., and Maurice B. 
Beyer is vice president and part own- 
er. 


ICC Grants Plea 
For Rail Rate Cut 
On Grains in Export 


CHICAGO—The Chicago & North 
Western Railway and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road have been granted permission 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reduce the rate on export 
grain from the Missouri Valley area 
to the Western Great Lakes by about 
17%, effective immediately. 

The action by ICC followed the 
denial of an appeal filed by 17 other 
railroads and a number of Gulf ports 
to suspend the rate cut on the con- 
tention it is “unwarranted and would 
affect movement of Missouri Valley 
export grain through the Gulf ports.” 
The protesting roads warned that al- 
lowance of the reduction would trig- 
ger rate cuts on grain bound for the 
Gulf. 

In support of the rate cut, the two 
railroads explained that they wish to 
make grain shipping from the St. 
Lawrence Seaway more attractive, 
thereby offsetting Seaway tolls. 
Grains on which the reductions will 
apply are wheat, corn, 
sorghums and soybeans. 
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Elevator Construction 
Slated for Washington 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A new 4,000,- 
000 bu. capacity elevator will be con- 
structed for North Pacific Grain 
Growers by the Port of Longview, 
Wash., Dick Richards, general mana- 
ger of the Northwest grain market- 
ing organization, has announced. 

At their quarterly meeting in Port- 
land, NPGG directors voted approval 
of a long term lease with the port. 

The Port of Longview will issue 
revenue bonds to finance the grain 
terminal. The new facility will raise 
North Pacific’s total storage capacity 
to 12,500,000 bu. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Broker Dies 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
emeier, 62, 
Blankemeier 
here recently. 

Survivors include his wife 
sister, Mrs. Arthur Butt, 
Mich. 


Lawrence Blank- 
proprietor of the L. 
Flour Co. here, died 


and a 
Saginaw, 
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4.80; established brands of family 
flour $6.15@7.20, with the top of the 
range representing delivered prices 
in the nationa!ly advertised brands; 
first clears of 14% protein $3.90@ 
3.95, first clears of 11% protein $3.85 
@3.90, clears of 1% ash and higher 
$3.50 @3.75. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Bookings Slow 


No large increase in soft flour 
buying interest was noted by mills in 
the St. Louis area, but a growing 
number of pastry and cracker bak- 
ers are carrying contract balances 
that are nearing completion and a 
slightly better demand developed 
from this source. Sales volume was 
about equal to the 35% of capacity 
level reached the week earlier. Addi- 
tions were limited to replacement 
needs as bakers had little incentive 
for buying requirements for any dis- 
tance ahead. Soft flour prices were 
steady, but at a considerably higher 
level than when the last large book- 
ings were placed. 

Interest in soft wheat flour buy- 
ing continued slow for mills in the 
Chicago area. The most optimistic 
expressions of opinion regarding an 
appreciable betterment in the call 
for soft wheat flour seemed to focus 
on the final week in February or the 
first week in March. 

Quotations Jan. 22, St. Louis: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $5.95, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.80; cake $6.90, 
pastry $4.85, soft straights $4.95, 


clears $4.60; hard winter short pa- 
tent $5.70, standard $5.55, clears 
$5.30; spring short patent $5.95, 
standard $5.85, clears $5.80; Chicago: 
High ratio $6.93@7, short patent 
$5.90@6, clears $4.75@5; cookie and 
cracker flours $5.30 cottons, $5.10 
papers. 


Chain Purchases 
In Oklahoma City 


In the early portion of the week 
sales were almost non-existent in the 
Texas and Oklahoma area, but later 
in the period one of the big chains 
came into the market for bakery 
flour in Oklahoma City and took size- 
able bookings. Running time is aver- 
aging from 5 to 6 days with all mills. 
Prices closed 5¢ higher on bakery 
and unchanged on family. 

Quotations Jan. 22, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.68@5.78, 
95% short patent $5.58@5.68, straight 
grade $5.53@5.63; truck lots higher 
on all grades; Ft. Worth: Extra high 
patent family flour $7.20@7.40, 100- 
lb. cottons; standard patent bakers’ 
flour, unenriched, $5.50@5.60; first 
clears $4.35@4.50, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Buyer Interest 
Stronger at Buffalo 


Kansas flour perked up last week 
in Buffalo’s flour market and more 
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sales are expected. Consumers who 
didn’t cover too heavily in the De- 
cember go-around are likely to re- 
enter the market soon. Commitments 
last week in some instances were 
substantial and ranged up to 120 
days. 

There were also some good-sized 
sales made in spring-type flours. Ac- 
tivity in the rest of the market was 
centered in small lots for spot ship- 
ment. 

Spring wheat flour moved up l¢ 
during the week and Kansas gained 
4¢ on strength in premiums. Clear 
flours were easy and marked down 
15¢ in a price adjustment. 

Exports started off with activity 
above the previous period but as the 
week progressed the movement lost 
much of its steam. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions weren’t 
too bad and about on a par with last 
month’s better than usual volume. 


Local bakeries sales were on the 
slow side last week. 
Flour output here was_ sharply 


above a week ago and slightly above 
a year ago. In the preceding week a 


“wildcat” strike at General Mills, 
involving disputes over work-force 
reductions and job re-assignments, 


cut 
2% 


the company’s running time to 
days. The walkout at General 
Mills was ended Jan. 18 and the mill 
resumed output Jan. 19. The company 
scheduled operations for Jan. 23 and 
partial operations for Jan. 24 in an 
effort to make up for production lost 
during the strike. 

One mill worked 6% days, one 6 
days and the other four worked 5 
days. One mill stepped up its running 
time from the preceding week by 2% 
days, one by 1 day and one by % day; 
one mill cut its output by 2 days and 
the other two mills held steady. 

Quotations Jan. 22: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.26@6.46, short 
$5.96@6.16, standard $5.86@6.11, 
straight $6.06, first clear $5.30@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.80@6.17, stand- 
ard $5.61@6.07, first clear $5.31@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.06@ 
7.26. standard $6.10@6.56, straight 
$5.30@5.59, first clear $4.35@4.89. 


West Coast Grind 
Good, Sales Down 


Milling production is running high 
this month with prospects of carry- 
ing over into next month. Principal 
bookings have been government relief 
orders, with another request for a 
large amount Jan. 22 with accept- 
ance set for Jan. 27. Domestic book- 
ings have slowed up, with most of the 
larger buyers booked up earlier for 
shipment this month and next. Ship- 
ping instructions are satisfactory. 

Quotations Jan. 22, Portland: High 
gluten $6.88, all Montana $6.57, clears 
$6 69, Bluestem bakers $6.49, cake $7, 
pastry $6, pie $5.65, whole wheat 
$6.22, graham $5.71, cracked wheat 


$5 67, crushed wheat $6.32; Seattle: 
Family patent flour 5 and 10-lb. 
sizes, $10; pastry flour in 100-Ib. 


cottons, $5.05. 


Canadian Sales Light, 
Running Time Normal 


Domestic flour trade in western 
Canada was reported steady with 
most plants operating full time on a 
five-day week. Flour business con- 
tinued quiet in the eastern area. 
Prices were steady. 

Quotations Jan. 23, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6 15@ 
6 35, second patents, cottons, $5.90@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100- 
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Ib. papers, $4.80@5; Toronto: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 


$6.20@6.30, 100-lb. cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; bakers’ flour 
$4.95@5 in 100-lb. papers, less cash 
discounts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bulk delivery 12¢ less. 


Overseas Markets 


Export Flour Volume 
Smallest in Weeks 


The export flour trade, which has 
been falling off in recent weeks, ex- 
perienced its lightest volume in some 
time for the week ending Jan. 25. 
Norway was recently reported inquir- 
ing for Gulf shipment flour and the 
business should run a fairly sizeable 
amount. Commodity Stabilization 
Service requests on about 1 million 
ewt. flour for overseas relief were 
issued late in the week. 

The Pacific Northwest reported no 
new business the past week with the 
exception of a few small orders to 
the Philippines. However, mills ap- 
pear to be well booked for orders in- 
to March. Millers in this area state 
that Saigon is expected momentarily 
to place a bid for some 8,000 tons 
flour for February-March shipment. 

Export clearances of Canadian 
flour showed some improvement for 
the week ending Jan. 21 and totaled 
216,100 cwt., compared with 160,000 
cwt. the previous week. The latest 
movement included 167,400 cwt. for 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries while the previous com- 
parative figure was 142,600 cwt. 





Rye 

There was no real volume of new 
bookings in rye flour throughout the 
entire country with sales continuing 
to drag and limited to the typical 
fill-in business in the nationwide pat- 
tern. Prices were 5¢ lower in most 
markets. 

Quotations Jan. 22, Chicago: White 
patent $4.54@4.80, medium $4.34@ 
4.60, dark $3.89@4.15; Buffalo: White 
$5.29@5.34, medium $5.09@5.14, dark 
$4.54@4.59; Pittsburgh: White $5.19 
@5.23, medium $4.89@5.03, dark 
$4.44@4.48, rye meal $4.69@4.73; 
Minneapolis: White $4.47@4.57, medi- 
um $4.27@4.37, dark $3.72@3.82. 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
is seasonably steady throughout Can- 
ada with prices unchanged. Supplies 
are reported good in the Toronto area 
but only moderate in western Can- 
ada. 

Quotations Jan. 22, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 


All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 


tons, $7.05, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 
FLOUR 


Steady flour prices and ample backlogs on 
which to draw tended to discourage buying 
across the country. As a result, the level of 
activity in the major markets subsided almost 
to the low point experienced over the year- 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed demand across the country was ex- 
tremely slow and prices tumbled sharply. Quo- 
tations were a full $5 ton below the previous 
week in some places in the Southwest where 
bad weather blocked roads and cut off mill 
door buying. As the period closed, buyers of 
wheat millfeeds appeared to be amply sup- 
plied, and surplus stocks were accumulating at 
some major centers. 


WHEAT 


A revival of export workings and the possi- 
bility that the amount of wheat to be placed 
under the price support program during Janu- 
ary may bring about increased tightness of free 
market supplies worked together to send fu- 
tures significantly upward. 








MILLFEED 
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manufacturers reporting that demand 
was not holding its own with last 
January. The net result was a let- 
down in the demand for millfeeds 
along with everything else and prices 
for beth middlings and bran broke 
rather precipitately. Red dog was 
lower, too, but the decline was not 
nearly so severe as in the lighter 
feeds. 

Quotations Jan. 22: Standard mid- 
dlings $38, standard bran $37, red 
dog $44.50 bulk. 

St. Louis: Millfeeds were under 
considerable pressure last week. Pric- 
es dropped as much as $3.50 ton be- 
fore enough buying developed to firm 
up the market. Demand was slow 
during the first four days of the week 
because buyers held off in the hope 
of lower prices. However, the trade 
resumed buying before week-end, evi- 
dently forced to replace depleted in- 
ventories. Mixers complained of in- 
different formula feed demand even 
though severe cold enveloped the 
area. 

Quotations Jan. 22: Sacked bran 
$41@41.50, shorts $41@41.50; bulk 
bran $36@36.50, shorts $37.50@38, 
middlings $37@37.50. 

Boston: Millfeed values sagged 
rather sharply in the local market 
last week. Mill offerings, limited for 
a period because of a wild-cat strike, 
were renewed with vigor and in suf- 
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ficient heavy volume to overwhelm 
the demand. Buyers were only oper- 
ating on a hand to mouth basis which 
was dictated by the aggressiveness of 
sellers. Bran was $2@3 net lower 
while middlings yielded $1.50@3.50. 

Quotations Jan. 23: Bran $53 
sacked, $48 bulk; middlings $54 
sacked, $49 bulk. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices retreated 
here after General Mills, Inc., work- 
ers returned. Pressure from the West 
and Southwest helped to force the 
decline but local levels still are 50¢ 
to $1 above the West. Nationally the 
price structure is just about where 
it was before the unauthorized walk- 
out triggered a countrywide reaction. 
Supplies here for this week and next 
week’s shipments are thin—in fact, 
some sales were turned down and 
consumers, light on _ inventories, 
turned to the West for their needs. 
Running time here ranged from 5 to 
6% days. 

The sacked differential on bran and 
middlings narrowed to $5. Bulk bran 
ended the week off $3@3.50, sacked 
was down $3.50@4; bulk middlings 
declined $3.50 and sacked dropped $4; 
bulk and sacked red dog rose $1. 

Quotations Jan. 22: Bulk bran $40 
@41, sacked $45@46; bulk middlings 
$40.50@42, sacked $45.50@47; bulk 
red dog $47@48, sacked $49@54. 


Pacific Coast: There was no change 
in the Pacific Northwest millfeed 
market this week. Feeds were quot- 
ed at $37 bulk, for January-February 
shipment. There were reports of oc- 
casional cars selling at a discount of 
50¢ ton. At the present time termi- 
nal mills have good bookings for at 
least the balance of January and 
shipping instructions are keeping up 
with output. There was an inquiry 
for March-April shipment of millfeed 
to Japan but no sales are booked 
as yet. Supplies are adequate to meet 
present demands and to fill earlier 
placed orders. 

Quotations Jan. 22, Seattle: M'll- 
run $37 bulk, $40 sacked; standard 
middlings $41 bulk, $44 sacked; Port- 
land: Millrun $34.50 @ 35.50 bulk, 
$37.50@38.50 sacked; middlings 
$42.50 @ 43.50 bulk, $45.50 @ 46.50 
sacked. 

Canada: Interest in millfeeds has 
slackened slightly and prices in west- 
ern Canada are $2 ton easier. There 
is a small increase in stocks. Quota- 
tions Jan. 23, Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $37@39 in the three prairie 
previnces; shorts $40; middlings $41 
@44. All prices cash carlots in sacks. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Bran $51@52, shorts $53@54, 
m‘ddlings $55@57, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars. 
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Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
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mington said, in part, that the USDA 
statement would appear to verify 
testimony previously given here be- 
fore open hearings of his committee, 
adduced to disclose that more than 
50% of CCC grain is in warehouses 
which cost 8.8¢ bu. or less and that 
these warehousemen may earn as 
much as 16.5¢ bu. in payment. 

Sen. Symington appears to adduce 
from the USDA statement that it 
confirms the public testimony which 
reflected a sample study by an Iowa 
State University professor (Dr. Rich- 
ard Phillips) of three elevators of 
approximately 11,000 which store 
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CCC grain under the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement. 


Renegotiation Issue 

It is worthy of note, however, that 
neither the Missouri senator, nor the 
USDA officials are now willing to 
bite into the issue of renegotiation of 
contracts on grain storage. It must 
be assumed that USDA officials know 
little if anything about contract re- 
negotiation, but, on the other hand, 
the senator must be well informed 
on this issue. 

In reporting on this vital issue for 
the grain warehouse industry, it must 
be said that faults lie profusely “all 
over the ground,” which, in retro- 
spect, can be ascribed equally to this 
administration and its predecessors 
at USDA. 

The mounting of surpluses has ac- 
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celerated the pace of profit and, per- 
haps, has encouraged new types of 
storage facilities, which, in turn, may 
have encouraged or made statistically 
larger profit margins for the ware- 
housemen. From this observation, 
perhaps Sen. Symington can take en- 
couragement in his inferred charges 
that the grain warehouse industry 
has been living in a lush profit pre- 
serve. Equally, the warehouse indus- 
try may bask in the comfort that 
it built adequate storage capacity 
at the urgings of the USDA to hold 
farm surplus grains, which USDA 
says were stimulated by high price 
support levels. 

It may be concluded that the Sy- 
mington committee activities are now 
only producing an area of cost ac- 
counting wherein few persons will 
understand who hit John or why. 

Press table comments are confused 
with data which are made available 
by witnesses of comments from the 
committee. 

Sen. Symington is a gentleman, but 
it must be doubted that he will be 
befogged by such a generalized state- 
ment as USDA put out last week. 

The Missouri senator does not seem 
to have quite come to grips with the 
problem. He has taken some big bites 
out of the USDA situation, as may 
be evidenced by the defensive state- 
ment of Mr. Benson during the con- 
duct of the trade-government nego- 
tiations. 

But Sen. Symington still does not 
reveal any decisive drive which might 
make the cost of grain storage to 
the USDA as vital a campaign issue 
as did his backer, Harry S. Truman, 
former president. Mr. Truman fought 
the grain trade in the 1948 campaign 
with allegations that it had failed to 
provide grain storage facilities to 
make the farm loan program opera- 
tive because there were insufficient 
storage facilities available to hold 
farm grain in storage position avail- 
able for loan programs. 

This reporter wishes to comment 
that Sen. Symington stands four- 
square in the image of his late fa- 
ther-in-law, James J. Wadsworth, 
New York Republican senator. It is 
a belated privilege for this reporter 
to comment on the late Jimmy Wads- 
worth, whose steel was of “Toledo 
blade’”—and it now appears that his 
son-in-law wields the same weapon. 
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added in any consideration of storage 
contracts. 

“Under the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement, which controls rates and 
conditions for storing Commodity 
Credit Corp. surplus holdings, the 
warehouseman is fully responsible for 
any loss in quality or quantity. Un- 
fortunately, there has been an in- 
stance where a warehouse company 
lost around $15 million in making 
good to the government for losses of 
this kind. When CCC stores grain in 
its own emergency bin or ship facili- 
ties, it must itself assume all losses 
of this kind. 


Further Analysis Needed 
“The survey results are still pre- 
liminary, based on reports from the 
field which have not yet been fully 
checked. The results are subject to 

further analysis and adjustment. 
“We are making the partial re- 
sults available now, however, so that 
they can be used in current discus- 
sions with representatives of the 
warehouse industry, who are here for 
one of a continuing series of confer- 
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ences looking toward renegotiation of 
the grain storage agreement. 

“Our concern is to see that this 
agreement continues to reflect rates 
and conditions which are fair and 
equitable, in the light of changes 
which may have taken place since 
the last renegotiation in 1956. They 
must be fair to the government, on 
a sound basis. They must be fair to 
industry if it is to continue to pro- 
vide needed services. 

“With grain stocks so large, and 
increasing, partial availability of 
storage space will not meet national 
needs. Farmers must have space to 
hold their grain for orderly market- 
ing and to take advantage of price- 
support financing. CCC must have 
space to house its own surplus price- 
support stocks. Private industry must 
also be in position to store its hold- 
ings. 

“The storage job has been handled 
very well in recent years, in contrast 
to the serious shortage problems of 
some past periods. We intend to make 
any adjustments which may be found 
necessary to insure a continuance of 
sound operations. 

“In view of the very wide range 
of costs shown in the current cost 
survey, for instance, it might be de- 
sirable to study the possibility of var- 
iable contracts which could recog- 
nize these major differences. 

‘Most of all, we need clear under- 
standing and cooperation in continu- 
ing to meet one of our most complex 
operating problems. We must be 
aware of changing conditions and ad- 
just to them, but headline-hunting 
charges based on misinterpretation 
of partial information cannot serve 
the best interests of farmers, the 
warehouse industry, or the govern- 
ment.” 

Scope of Survey 

The 432 warehouses upon which 
the survey results are based repre- 
sent 4.5% of the 9,610 commercial 
houses in the country which were 
furnishing full storage services at the 
time of the survey. Of this total, 
9,010 were classed as “country” and 
600 as “terminal” warehouses. The 
survey results were extended to cov- 
er this entire group. 

The field survey was based on the 
last fiscal year for each warehouse 
surveyed (the fiscal year period as 
used by that house). 

The survey covered storage of the 
eight grains and related commodities 





USDA REQUESTS OFFERS 
ON FLOUR, CORNMEAL 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has requested 
offers to supply 92,204,100 Ib. flour 
and 41,548,400 Ib. cornmeal for its 
foreign donation program and for ex- 
port to Italy under an International 
Cooperation Administration program. 
Of the flour, 29,578,700 Ib. will be 
bleached all-purpose flour, 2,975,000 
Ib. unbleached all-purpose flour, 36,- 
139,700 Ib. bleached bread flour, 6,- 
000,000 Ib. unbleached bread flour, 
and 4,062,600 Ib. whole wheat flour, 
all for USDA donation; and 13,448,- 
100 Ib. unbleached bread flour for ex- 
port to Italy under an ICA Public 
Law 480 (Title II) program. The 41,- 
548,100 Ib. cornmeal will be yellow 
degermed for USDA donation. The 
flour and cornmeal for the USDA pro- 
gram will be donated to U.S. private 
welfare organizations for distribution 
abroad. Offers were due by 4 p.m. 
(EST) Friday, Jan. 22, for accept- 
ance by midnight (EST) Wednesday, 
Jan. 27. 
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included under UGSA—wheat, corn, 
Oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, 
soybeans and flaxseed. 

Percentage of occupancy, an im- 
portant consideration in connection 
with storage costs, was high during 
the period for which the cost survey 
was made. On the over-all average, 
about 80% of all the storage space 
the 432 warehouses had available for 
storage grains for others (grain not 
owned by the warehouse itself) was 
occupied. 

Only direct operating costs were 
included in the survey. The estimates 
reported do not include indirect costs 
such as quality deterioration, shrink- 
age and return on capital investment. 


Tables Analyzed 

Average direct operating cost, ex- 
cluding other expense items previous- 
ly mentioned, was shown by the sur- 
vey to be 10.1¢ bu. for country ware- 
houses, on an annual basis. For ter- 
minal warehouses, it was 8.6¢ bu. 
The over-all average, for both types, 
was 9.5¢ bu. direct operating cost to 
the warehouse for a year. 

Only half the space the commercial 
industry has available for storing 
grain for others falls within the 
groups of houses where the storage 
costs are at or below the averages. 
A check of the “cost per bushel” 
groups (see Table No. 2) shows that 
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the direct storage costs go up to 
about 13.5¢ bu. for the groups that 
would have to be included to cover 
around 85% of the total commercial 
space which is “available.” In recent 
years, the government, farmers, and 
others have needed a very high per- 
centage of all space. 

Costs for handling grain (loading- 
in and loading-out) are not included 
in the estimates for direct storage 
operating costs. Handling charges are 
covered as separate items under 
UGSA. 

The preliminary and incomplete re- 
sults of the storage-cost survey, as 
well as later findings, will be avail- 
able for use in continuing conferences 
with representatives of the commer- 
cial storage industry. These confer- 
ences look toward renegotiation of 
the present agreement. Any changes 
in rates or other provisions which 
might be found desirable would be in- 
corporated in a new agreement to be 
effective July 1, 1960. 

The two tables give detail of over- 
all findings in the preliminary analy- 
sis of the field survey of direct grain 
storage costs. Table No. 1 shows the 
number and type of warehouse facili- 
ties covered in the survey, the exten- 
sion to reflect all commercial storage, 
the total capacity of warehouses and 
the amounts available to store grain 


Table No. 1 


Commercial Grain Storage Survey of Direct Operational Costs* 


Average Direct Operational Cost Per Bushel of Storing Grain for Others by Type 
of Facility in the Survey, Expanded to U.S. Totals 


Item and unit 
|. Number of facilities in U.S.,¢ number. 
2. Number of facilities in sample 
used in analysis, number 
Per cent of total U.S. facilities 
in sample, % 
Total capacity of 
in U.S.,% 1,000 bu 
Capacity available in all facilities 
for storing grain for others, 1,000 bu... 
Per cent of total capacity available 
for storing grain for others, % .... 
Total volume of grain stored for 
others, 1,000 bu. 
Per cent occupancy of all space avail- 
able for storing grain for others, % ... 
Total direct operational cost of storing 
grain for others, 1,000 dollars 
Average direct operational cost per bu. 
for storing grain for others, cents.... 


Country 


warehouses 


2,153,175 
1,682,276 


1,299,591 


131,547 


Terminal All 
warehouses warehouses 
9,010 600 9,610 

331 101 432 

3.7 16.8 4.5 
1,484,711 3,637,886 
1,128,607 2,810,883 
78.1 76.0 77.3 
937,004 2,236,595 
77.3 83.0 


80,487 


79.6 
212,034 
7>56.1 


**8.6 e295 


*These costs do not include indirect costs such as quality deterioration, shrinkage and return 


capital investment. 


+Excluding facilities under CCC agreement only to handle grain. 


tCapacity of facilities under Item | 


**Represent only direct operational costs and do not include unknown costs resulting from such 
factors as guaranteed quality and quantity upon delivery by the warehouseman, and return on 


capital investment. 


Table No. 2 


Commercial Grain Storage Survey of Direct Operational Costs* 
Frequency Distribution of All Warehouses in Survey by Storage Cost Groups Based on 
Direct Operational Costs for Storing Grain for Others Showing Number of Facilities 
and Capacity Available for Storing Grain for Others, Expanded to U.S. Totals. 


ALL WAREHOUSES 


Actual———_—_ 

Direct opera- 

tional storage 

cost groupst 

(cents per bu.) 
Less than 5.0 

‘<<. oeeeerr 


No. of 
facilities 


Capacity 
(000's bu.) 
172,227 
310,224 
351,074 
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*These costs do not include indirect costs such as quality deterioration, shrinkage and return 


on capital investment. 


+Represents only direct operational costs and does not include unknown costs resulting from 
such factors as guaranteed quality and quantity upon delivery by the warehouseman, and return 


on capital investment. 


for others, and total and 
costs for direct storage. 

Table No. 2 shows costs of storage 
for different groups, the capacity 
available in the different groups for 
storing grain for others, and the per- 
centage of the total “available” fa- 
cilities which would be covered at dif- 
ferent storage cost levels. 


Pennsylvania Group 


Favors Private Storage 


HARRISBURG, PA.—In a state- 
ment issued last week following adop- 
tion by the board of directors, the 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn. went on record in favor of 
private warehousemen providing 
needed storage for surplus grains. 

Private warehousemen, the group 
said, regarding recent public atten- 
tion focused on the cost of storing 
surplus commodities under the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement, are 
in a position “to do the job cheaper 
and better than the government 
through ownership of warehouse fac- 
ilities.”’ 


average 


Complete Statement 

The complete statement issued by 
the Pennsylvania group follows: 

“Recent publicity has focused pub- 
lic attention on the cost of storing 
surplus commodities under the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement. Cer- 
tain publications and some _indivi- 
duals seem bent on making the ware- 
houseman the goat for the farm sur- 
plus problem. There has been talk of 
excessive profits made at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense. It may be possible under 
some abnormal situations to make 
the profits claimed, but certainly 
these instances are rare and not cus- 
tomary. 

“In Pennsylvania we do not feel 
that .049 of a cent per bushel per 
day is an excessive charge for the 
storage of wheat. To the contrary, 
rates for private storage are fre- 
quently higher. 

“However, as long as surpluses do 
exist, and there is a need for storage, 
we feel that this need can and should 
be fulfilled by the private warehouse- 
man. He is in a position to do the 
job cheaper and better than the gov- 
ernment through ownership of ware- 
house facilities. This was recognized 
early by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture when it appealed to pri- 
vate industry to provide the neces- 
sary facilities. 

“Tf the assumption that private 
storage is more desirable is correct, 
we feel that the terms of any con- 
tract, including the rates should be 
workable and reasonable. Surely the 
warehouseman is entitled to some 
profit for his service and responsibili- 
ties. 

“Any attempt to tighten the terms 
of the UGSA should inevitably re- 
sult in a higher cost for storage and 
with current comments by taxpayers 
on the cost for storage, we fail to 
see how higher rates would be popu- 
lar or acceptable by the public. 

“On the contrary, we feel that the 
terms of the present contract have 
adequate protection for the govern- 
ment. It clearly defines and fixes re- 
sponsibilities and liabilities. We know 
of few, if any, examples of abuses or 
failure to do the job—to store grain 
in prime condition. Storage in Penn- 
sylvania’s country elevators is small. 
If any of these warehousemen find 
any new contract unacceptable, he 
could probably turn to other activi- 
ties, but each and everyone is per- 
forming a valuable and needed public 
service. They should be compensated 
reasonably for this service.” 


Shippers’ Board 
To Hear Address 
By C. Dean McNeal 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. Dean MeNeal, 
executive vice president, the Pills- 
bury Co., will be the guest speaker 
at the Thursday luncheon of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board, 
which has scheduled a two-day meet- 
ing at the Pick-Nicollet Hotel here 
Jan. 27-28. He will speak on “Our 
Fast Changing Agriculture.” Approx- 
imately 400 representatives of ship- 
pers, receivers and carriers of freight 
from Montana, North and South Da- 
kota and Minnesota are expected to 
gather to explore transportation pro- 
gress and problems at this 37th an- 
nual meeting of the board. 

Wednesday, Jan. 27, will be taken 
up with committee sessions such as 
less carload transportation, under the 
direction of A. F. Bowman, traffic 
manager, the J. R. Watkins Com- 
pany, Winona, Minnesota. A panel 
discussion will be conducted by A. G. 
Link, traffic manager, Butler Bros., 
on the proper loading of box cars 
and “stop-off” cars to prevent dam- 
age. 

Panel Discussion 

The procedure of handling freight 
cars between railroads, through term- 
inals, train makeup, etc., will be pre- 
sented in another panel discussion 
by railroad personnel actually en- 
gaged in those operations. R. E. 
Dobbins of R. E. Dobbins Associates, 
Minneapolis, will act as moderator. 

Thursday’s business session will 
hear E. P. Miller, manager, closed 
car section, car service division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, 
Washington, review national trans- 
portation conditions. 

Pete Stallcop, executive secretary, 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
will preside as chairman at the 
Thursday business session. 

Election of 
the meeting. 


officers will conclude 





John L. Georgas 


DIRECTOR—John L. Georgas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been elected to a 
three-year term as a director of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Georgas 
was one of seven candidates nominat- 
ed for directorships, of which five 
were finally elected. (The Miller, Jan. 
19, page 10.) 
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C. G. Harrel Joins Product Research 
Department of Seymour Foods, Inc. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—C. G. Har- 
rel, nationally known food indus- 
try authority, has joined the prod- 
uct research staff of Seymour 
Foods, Inc., Topeka, as consultant 
and associate technical director, 
according to an announcement 
from Jay G. Odell, executive vice 
president. 


Mr. Harrel has served as director 
of products control, director of re- 
search and director of new product 
ideas at the Pillsbury Co., Minneapo- 
lis, over the past 25 years. Prior serv- 
ice was with the Continental Baking 
Co. 

Mr. Harrel is widely known in the 
food, baking and milling industr’es 
for his many published reports, and 
he is largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of many prepared mixes 
now on the market. He is co-author 
of the book, “Conversion Factors and 
Technical Data of the Food Indus- 
try,” which is distributed world-wide. 

He has been active on committees 
of the National Academy of Science, 
American Chemical Society, Institute 
of Food Technologists, Industrial Re- 
search Institute, and American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers. He is a 
past president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists and is 
chairman of the board of the Re- 
search and Development Associates 
Food and Container Institute for the 
armed forces. 

A graduate of Missouri State Nor- 
mal and William Jewell College, Mr. 
Harrel obtained his master’s degree 
from the University of Kansas. He 
has done graduate work and taken 
special courses in chemistry at the 
universities of Chicago and Minne- 
sota. 

Speaking for Seymour Foods, Mr. 
Odell stated, ‘““We are honored to 
have Mr. Harrel as a consulting mem- 
ber of our staff. His background and 
knowledge of the food industry will 
give tremendous impetus to our re- 
search program.” 

Seymour Foods processes and mar- 








Clifford A. Scott 


JOINS NEW FIRM— Clifford A. 
Scott will join the animal nutrition 
division of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
Feb. 1 as sales manager. Mr. Scott, 
widely known in the flour milling in- 
dustry as a member of the staff of 
Merck & Co., Inc., is moving to Up- 
per Montclair, NJ. 





Cc. G. Harrel 


kets a variety of poultry and egg 
products, including egg solids prod- 
ucts formulated for the use of com- 
mercial bakeries, institutional feed- 
ing, and the cake mix industries. 
In his new capacity, Mr. Harrel will 
assist in the development of new 
products in the Seymour laboratories. 
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Bids on U.S., 
Canadian Wheat 
Invited by Colombia 


BOGOTA—Colombia’s National In- 
stitute of Food Supply (INA), which 
regulates the country’s domestic and 
foreign trade in basic foodstuffs, in- 
vited bids early in December to sup- 
ply 10,000 metric tons of Manitoba 
or U.S. dark hard winter wheat to 
be paid for in dollars. Total imports 
of wheat including flour, in calendar 
1960 are expected to range between 
130,000 and 150,000 metric tons grain 
equivalent, with the U.S. the major 
supplier. 


Required specifications for the 10,- 





000 tons follow: Minimum spec’'fic 
weight, 60 lb. bu.; minimum protein, 
12%; maximum moisture, 14.5%; 
maximum foreign material, 5%; 


maximum content of other cereals or 
classes of wheat, 5%, and maximum 
damaged grains, 1%. 

Required documentation for wheat 
from the U.S. follows: Commercial 
and consular invoices; certificates of 
origin and embarkation; phytosani- 
tary certificate issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; certification 
that the wheat is free from live wee- 
vils; certification by the General Su- 
perintendence Co. that bags, both in- 
terior and exterior, weigh 10 oz. per 
yard, and certification of the USS. 
Federal Inspection Service that pro- 
tein and other factors meet required 
specifications. 

Colombia’s wheat needs are ex- 
panding because of population growth 
and an increasing preference for 
wheat products in place of corn, yuca 
and potatoes. Despite a high price 
support—129 pesos per cargo of 140 
kilos ($3.69 bu.)—little progress has 
been made in increasing domestic 
production, mainly because land suit- 
able for wheat growing is limited and 
other crops compete for use of the 
land. Annual requirements range 
around 300,000 metric tons. 
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State Barge Canal 
Shipments Lowest 


Since World War II 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Shipments on the 
State Barge Canal dropped last year 
to the lowest tonnage since the end 
of World War II. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway was 
chiefly responsible, the State Public 
Works Department said. Last year 
was the first full year of operation 
for the Seaway. 

The Champlain Division of the 
canal system showed an increase of 
about 6% over 1958. But tonnage on 
the Erie Division dropped 4%, and 
on the Oswego Division 42%. 

The over-all decline was approxi- 
mately 7%. 

The sharp decline on the Oswego 
Division was largely in wheat ton- 
nage. 

The department noted that a large 
amount of wheat formerly shipped on 
the canal now is being sent directly 
from Great Lakes ports through the 
Seaway and on to coastal or foreign 
destinations. 

“By so doing, shippers eliminate 
transfer of the cargoes from Great 
Lakes vessels to canal barges at Os- 
wego and another time-consuming 
transfer later at the Port of Albany 
from barges to ocean-going vessels,” 
the department said. 

The cargo that moved through the 
522-mile canal system in 1959 to- 
taled 3,719,919 tons, 280,661 less than 
the year before. 
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Noted Baking Figure, 
Hugh B. Griffiths, 
Dies in New York 


NEW YORK — Hugh B. Griffiths, 
manager of the frozen products de- 
partment of Standard Brands, Inc., 
died at his home in Riverdale, N.Y., 
recently, at the age of 63. He was 
active in the baking industry during 
his entire business career, which 
started in 1919, when he joined the 
Ward Baking Co. upon his graduation 
from Harvard University. 

Mr. Griffiths joined Standard 
Brands in April of 1924, and over the 
past 36 years became a prominent 
figure in the Fleischmann Division 
of the company. 

According to a statement issued by 
Harry W. Green, vice president of 
the Fleischmann Division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Louis B. Breving, 
formerly assistant to Mr. Griffiths, 
will succeed him as manager of the 
frozen products department. 
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Union of South Africa 
Announces New Price 


Supports for Wheat 


WASHINGTON — The Union of 
Scuth Africa’s guaranteed producer 
prices for wheat during that coun- 
try’s 1959-60 marketing season (No- 
vember - October) have been an- 
nounced as follows: 


Class A ClassB ClassC Class D 














Grade a Per bushel 
a ee $2.35 $2.30 $2.28 $2.18 
. 2 2.32 2.28 2.25 2.15 
a Baer 2.24 2.20 2.18 2.07 
i? ae cine 2.07 2.04 1.94 
i oe aes jas ous 1.89 1.79 
oe O eeis 1.70 1.60 


The above prices—representing an 
increase of 3.9¢ bu. from the 1958-59 
support—are the basic prices laid 
down by the Union’s Wheat Board 
and are subject to the following de- 
ductions: 17.5¢ a bag as a commis- 
sion by the Wheat Board, 1.2¢ a bag 
as a special levy by the board for 
research purposes. 
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Called for by Grain 


WASHINGTON A research pro- 
gram balanced in all important areas 
of study was celled for by members 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Grain Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee at its annual 
meeting in Washington recently. This 
would mean proper balance not only 
between basic and applied research 
but also among three general areas 
of agricultural research—farm_ re- 
search, utilization of farm products, 
and marketing, the committee said. 

Basic and applied research on 
breeding for varietal improvement of 
grains is the top need in the area of 
farm research, the committee said 
after its annual review of USDA 
grain studies. Particular stress should 
be put on developing grain crops 
with improved quality for a variety 
of uses and improved resistance to 
disease and insects. 

Other farm research 
ing high priority 
basic research leading to improved 
control of cereal rusts and to im- 
proved understanding of the princi- 
ples of soil and water management 
and conservation, the committee said. 
Success in future control of rust dis- 
eases depends upon acquiring wide 
new knowledge of how they start, 
spread and develop. New information 
on soil and water management is 
considered to be of major imjortance 
to continued agricultural prosperity 
in the U.S. 

Studies Needed 

Fundamental studies of the compo- 
sition and properties of cereal grains 
aimed at widening the uses for them 
are the most important need in utili- 
zation research, the committee noted. 
Such research would seek to provide 
new ideas, reactions and principles 
leading to development of new grain 
products and processes. 

Research should be expanded to de- 
velop new industrial uses for high 
amylose corn starch, the committee 
also said. Starches with high amylose 
content, now becoming increasingly 
available, show an excellent potential 
for adaptation to industrial uses. 

In the marketing area, according 
to the committee, the most impor- 
tant need continues to be research to 
develop improved methods and equip- 
ment for evaluating the quality of 
cereal grains at all points in the mar- 
keting channel. Increased emphasis 
on research to develop ways of pro- 
tecting stored grain against 
damage is also needed. 

Established under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, the com- 


merit- 
include 


needs 
attention 


insect 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “‘Asbjornstad” 








~ Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 
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Balanced Agricultural Research Program 


Advisory Committee 


mittee is made up of national leaders 
from the grain industry. Its detailed 
recommendations for grain research 
to be undertaken by USDA will be 
submitted formally to USDA within 
the next few weeks. Copies of this 
report will be available from the com- 
mittee’s executive secretary, William 
C. Dachtler, Office of the Administra- 
tor, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dr. W. V. Lambert, dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture at the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, was reelected 
committee chairman, and George F. 
Garnatz, director of the Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati, was renamed 
vice chairman. 

Other members of the ccmmittee 
are: Galen P. Briggs, grain producer, 
Frederick, Okla.; John A. Edwards, 
grain and livestock producer, Tolono, 
Ill.; Merrill D. Guild, manager of the 
Indiana Grain Cooperative, Indian- 
apolis; Leland C. Miller, vice presi- 
dent of the Federal-North Iowa 
Grain Co., Cedar Rapids; George H. 
Mikkelson, grain and livestock pro- 
ducer, Starkweather, N.D.; Dr. Betty 
Sullivan, vice president and director 
of research, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Frank A. Theis, 
president of Simonds - Shields - Thies 
Grain Co., Kansas City; Robert D. 
Timm, grain and livestock producer, 
Harrington, Wash., and Dallas E. 
Western, director of grain develop- 
ment and agricultural relations, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 
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Premium Rates Set 
For Crop Insurance 


On Canadian Farms 

WINNIPEG Farmers in three 
test areas in Manitoba who want to 
buy provincial government crop in- 
surance will pay premiums ranging 
from 54% to 16%. George Hutton, 
Manitoba minister of agriculture, 
said the premiums in 1960 will vary 
from township to township but in 
1961 they will vary from farm to 
farm, based on the risk record of each 
individual farmer. 

Eight thousand farmers in _ the 
three test areas are being invited to 
apply for crop insurance. Before the 
plan goes into effect, 25% of the 
farmers or farmers owning 25% of 
the land in each area, must sign up. 
In the south-central area of the prov- 
ince, bordering North Dakota and ly- 
ing immediately west of the Red 
River, the rates range from 54% to 
10% with coverage based on 50% of 
the long-time average yield of the 
area, returning 11 bu. wheat per acre 
or its equivalent in oats or barley. 
On this basis the coverage will 
amount to $12.76 per acre. 

In the extreme southwestern part 
of the province bordering Saskatche- 
wan and North Dakota, the rate 
ranges from 7.50% to 16%, with the 
coverage on 9 bu. of wheat an acre 
or its equivalent returning $10.51 an 
acre. In the northwestern part of the 
province, roughly 225 to 250 miles 
from Winnipeg, the rate ranges from 
6.5% to 10% with the coverage equal 
to 13 bu. wheat or the equivalent an 
acre totaling $15.08. 

Manitoba’s crop insurance agency 
has planned eight meetings in the 
test areas during the last week of 
January to explain the program to 
farmers. 


H. P. Claussen 


Bemis Announces 


Two Directors 


Will Retire 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has announced the retirement of two 
vice president-directors, H. P. Claus- 
sen of the company’s Boston offices, 
and R. M. Hersey of the Bemis of- 
fices in Minneapolis. (A feature story 
on Mr. Hersey appeared in the Miller 
of Jan. 19, page 6.) The retirements 
are effective Jan. 31. 

Mr. Claussen, president of 
procurement and materials, joined 
Bemis in 1916, following his gradua- 
tion that year from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with a BS. 
degree in mechanical engineering. He 
started as the company’s first New 
England salesman, was transferred in 
1920 to the cotton department. He 
became director of the department in 
1942, a position that later was ex- 
panded to director of cotton opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Claussen was elected a vice 
president in 1946 and to the board of 
directors in 1949. He was named to 
his present position, a newly-created 
post, last June. 

Mr. 


vice 


Claussen is a native of 
ford, Conn., and has been located 
during most of his 43-year career 
with Bemis at the company’s Boston 
offices. 

Mr. Claussen is a World War I 
veteran having served in the Navy. 
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SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
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ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 
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MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
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Export Wheat, Flour 


Sales Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat-flour sales 
registered for export payment by the 
export trade during the period Jan. 
9-15, 1960, were as follows: 


Wheat under the payment-in-kind 
program totaled 6,873,178 bu.; cum- 
ulative since July 1, 1959, 174,677,- 
996 bu. 


Flour under the cash payment 
program totaled 1,408,207 cwt. 
(3,238,877 bu. wheat-equivalent) ; 
cumulative since July 1, 1959, 15,- 
944,486 cwt. (36,672,203 bu. wheat 
equivalent). 

Sales for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago (Jan. 7-13, 1959) 
totaled 12,227,172 bu. wheat and 
523,308 cwt. flour; cumulative 
(July 1, 1958-Jan. 18, 1959) 176,- 
116,568 bu. wheat and 13,724,843 
ewt. flour. 


The foregoing totals represent 
sales to countries which are members 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment (transactions recorded against 
wheat agreement obligations, and 
“special” transactions not so record- 
ed), as well as sales to countries 
which are not members of the Wheat 
Agreement. 





At your service... 


£ 
Bill Lingren, 


advertising director 
of The Miller Publishing Company, 
grew up in the shadows of his dad’s 
feed mill and his career has never 
strayed very far from the grain 
and feed business. 


A wealth of experience coupled 
with aggressive marketing imagin- 
ation are yours if you call Bill at 
Franklin 4-5200 or if you get a 
note off to him at 2501 Wayzata 
Bivd. in Minneapolis. 
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Lyle N. Patterson 


Lyle N. Patterson 
Elected President 
Of Duluth Board 


DULUTH - 


Lyle N. Patterson, 
manager, Benson Quinn Co., and 
president, Duluth Grain Commission 
Merchants Assn., has been elected 
president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. He succeeds J. R. McCarthy. 

Succeeding Mr. Patterson as vice 
president was C. B. Green, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Globe Elevator Division of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 

Reelected directors for three-year 
terms were M. C. Rheinberger, man- 
ager, Kellogg Commiss’on Co.; 
George Sassman, manager, Hallet & 
Carey Co., and Monte Beeson, mana- 
ger, Capitol Elevator Division of In- 
ternational Milling Co. 

Appointed to the board of arbitra- 
tion were C. W. Bodin, manager, Mc- 
Carthy Bros. Co.; M. P. McGraw, 
Occident Elevator Division of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and J. E. Har- 
strom, manager, Osborne McMillan 
Elevator. 

Reelected to the board of appeals 
were E. B. Carey, merchant, Cargill, 
Inc.; George V. Gibbs, manager, At- 
wood Larson Co.; Helmer Grenner, 
merchant, Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co.; C. E. Peterson, Occident Termi- 
nal Division, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and C. E. Fuller, Jr., partner, 
Thomas McKinnon Co. 
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E. W. Rawlings Named 


Dunwoody Trustee 


MINNEAPOLIS—Edwin W. Rawl- 
ings, financial vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was named a trus- 
tee of Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
at the board of trustees regular quar- 
terly meeting recently. 

He replaces James Ford Bell, re- 
tiring after service on the school’s 
board since 1915. Mr. Bell’s 44-year 
term of service was the longest re- 
corded by any member of the Dun- 
woody board. 

Elected to the office of assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary was 
Fred Clausen, former partner in the 
law firm of Cant, Taylor, Haverstock 
Beardsley & Gray. Mr. Clausen 
joined the school’s staff Jan. 1. He 
is a graduate engineer of Iowa State 
University and the University of 
Michigan Law School. 
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Pakistan Issues 
New Wheat Policy; 
Free Trading Seen 


KARACHI—Return to a system of 
free trading in focd grains in west 
Pakistan is envisioned in a new wheat 
policy recently announced by that 
country’s Food and Agriculture Min- 
istry. The new policy, effective in 
April, 1960, will give private traders 
full freedom to buy and sell wheat 
anywhere in west Pakistan and will 
shift responsibility for assembly and 
distribution from the government to 
private trade. The salient features of 
the new program are: 

(1) Termination of wheat ration- 
ing in west Pakistan (including 
Karachi) on April 16, 1960. Annual 
consumption of wheat in west Paki- 
stan is placed at 4,000,000 long tons, 
compared with estimated production 
of 3,860,000 tons. 

(2) 
the 


Removal of all restrictions on 
movement of wheat throughout 
west Pakistan (including Karachi) 
on April 1, 1960. Ever since World 
War II, the government has con- 
trolled all phases of distribution in 
west Pakistan, including procurement 
and distribution at fixed prices, move- 
ment of supplies and provision of im- 
ported wheat when required. 

(3) Incentive to maintain wheat 
acreage and adopt higher yielding 
methods by assuring a floor price of 
13.50 rupees per maund ($2.07 bu.) 
at which the government guarantees 
to buy homegrown wheat whenever 
growers cannot sell it at or above 
that level in the open market. 

Consumer Interests 

(4) Protection of consumer inter- 
ests by maintenance of adequate re- 
serve stocks, including 500,000 long 
tons of imported wheat, which the 
government will make available, with 
freedom of choice regarding quality, 
at 15.50 rupees per maund ($2.37 bu.) 
if market prices threaten to increase 
beyond that level. The Food and Ag- 
riculture Ministry considers that the 
difference between the floor price and 
the price at which the government 
will release supplies from its reserves 
will assume a reasonable margin of 
profit to private traders. 

(5) Continued government respon- 
sibility for using its stocks of import- 
ed wheat to supply the needs of the 


defense forces, Azad Kashmir, and 
east Pakistan. 
(6) Government control over op- 


erations of flour mills. This includes 
power to fix the percentage of wheat 
to be taken from government stocks 
for mixing with homegrown wheat 
bought by mills, the percentage of 
flour extraction, specifications for 
flour (atta), and wholesale and ex- 
mill flour (atta) prices. 

(7) Establishment of a market in- 
telligence staff to watch market 
trends and recommend measures to 
protect interests of wheat producers, 
dealers and consumers. 
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CROP PAYMENTS 

WINNIPEG—Payments to Mani- 
toba farmers who lost more than 
half their crop as a result of last 
fall’s rain and snow storms will be 
made soon, now that the Jan. 23 
deadline for applications has passed, 
provincial department of agriculture 
officials have stated. Federal and pro- 
vincial governments will share the 
cost of payments up to $3 an acre 
to a maximum of 200 acres, and it is 
expected that payments should be 
completed by the end of February. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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NATIONAL FLOUR MILLING COMPANY, 
located in the Pacific Northwest, needs 
millers and spouters with experience in 
the flour milling industry. Knowledge of 
both hard and soft wheat milling essen- 
tial Please furnish complete data, in- 
cluding personal information, education, 
experience and salary required. Address 
Ad No 5593, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn, 





CCC Rye Stocks 
To Be Eligible 


For Barter 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that effective Feb. 1 Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks of rye will be 
eligible for export under the barter 


program. Acquisitions of rye for 
movement under a barter contract 
will be made under announcement 


GR-212. 

Barter contracts involving rye will 
not be permitted with six countries: 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, 
The Netherlands, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and the U.K. 
These countries have been placed in 
an “X” category (barter exports bar- 
red) for rye transactions. 

Other countries will fall into one 
of three categories for rye barter 
transactions: “A” (screened multi- 
lateral or bilateral barter contracts 
permitted); “B’ (unscreened multi- 
lateral or bilateral barter contracts 
permitted), and “C” (open-end con- 
tracts). The list of commodity- 
country designations for rye barter 
transactions may be obtained from 
the barter and stockpiling division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Milling, Feed Friends 


Honor L. D. Compton 


KANSAS CITY—A farewell dinner 
for L. D. Compton, Commander Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Compton was given at the Hill- 
crest Country Club, Jan. 19 by mem- 
bers of the flour milling and feed in- 
dustries in Kansas City, and their 
wives. 

Mr. Compton was presented with 
an enscribed pen and pencil desk set 
as a memento of the occasion and 
an expression of the best wishes of 
the group. 

Arrangements for the dinner were 
made by B. C. McCoy, Ralston Pur- 
ina Co. Mr. Compton is being trans- 
ferred to the Minneapolis headquar- 
ters of the milling company and will 
continue in millfeed and industrial 








flour merchandising. 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





HERE IS ONE publication that brings you 

all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week — The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


of services to advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
been improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 
special services. 

Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 





To make sure you read the milling indus- 
try news while it is still wp-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of The 
Miller in case you are not already receiv- 
ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one of the 52 idea-packed issues 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
$4 a year. The Miller is available to per- 
sons in and serving the milling and grain 
industries only. 


Richton 

















For Advertising Information 
For Subscriptions, Contact 








THE MORTHWESTERN 
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Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS. 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Signs of the times—On a rural 


. s station: “B ice f ig 
Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads service, ‘Then Keep your shirt “on 


while I get my pants on!” 








































he Midlands 


Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 
of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 
entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 

of storage space in terminal elevators and 

twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service. 






Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 





St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 
ADams 3-6162 GRand 1-6212 MArket 6616 








GRAIN & JOBBING DIVISION-DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


Ma Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn meal 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. 


Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Oklahoma 
1,800 sacks wheat flour 
Mill elevator storage 650,000 bu. 


/ 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 
running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


Dyox machine for making and 
metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 
sate gas is immediately available without 
And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 


but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION a, Novadelox feeders with blowing 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED arrangement. 


Note drum of 
Novadelox bleach in foreground. 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





“Stir it with the sun” 


No one knows who first uttered the proverb, “to 
make good bread, stir it with the sun.”’ 


But this unknown genius summed up an idea 
that applies as forcefully to today’s mass produc- 
tion miller and baker as it did to the lonely farm 
family of centuries ago. 


Bread has kept its importance in the minds and 
hearts of people because the bakers and millers 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


never have stopped “getting up early” to improve 
their product. 

General Mills “‘stirs with the sun” by sponsoring 
research aimed at making tomorrow’s bread even 
better than today’s. 





General 


Mills 








